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WEST INDIES 
SUN CRUISE 
FOR LESS THAN 
2 GNS. PER DAY |! 
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@ FROM SOUTHAMPTON JAN. 25 FOR 45 DAYS OR less than the cost of Wintering at a sea- 


For the finest of all Winter Cruises. Leaving England’s side resort you can roam the world in supreme 
worst weather and calling ot AMAICA” TRINIDAD — comfort on this magnificent Cruising Liner, leav- 

eth we PANAMA HAVANA ing Winter far behind you, following the sun, 
S| LUCIA, GRENADA, BARBADOS & MADEIRA finding health, gaining a new joy in life, making 


To. secure choice of accommodation early application is advisable | 
new friends and storing up a host of romantic 


TO HEALTH AND SUNSHINE ON experiences to enchant you all ! the days of your life. 
THE QUEEN OF DE LUXE LINERS 


ARANDORA STAR 


THE PERFECT SHIP - 23,000 TONS DISPLACEMENT 


ALSO SUNSHINE TOURS TO DELIGHTFUL 
RIO DE JANEIRO AND BUENOS AIRES 


(CALLING AT LISBON, MADEIRA AND TENERIFFE), Where the £1 is worth 23/- against 43/- in ’Gold Standard’ countries. 
By the Luxury Liners. “Almeda Star” Jan 14, “Avila Star” Feb. 4 “Andalucia Star” Feb. 25. “Almeda Star” 


Mar. 18. Round Tour occupies approximately 7 weeks or longer. Stop-over can be arranged at moderate inclusive rates. 

















For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply :— 


THE BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W.1 (Whitehall 2266). 40 St. Mary Axe, E.C.3 (Avenue 8020). Liverpoo!: 10 Water Street and Principal Agents 
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3 OR THE COLD 
YOU HAVE 





, ~ <\ ON YOUR 
| _“.} HANDKERCHIEF 


Colds are caused by disease germs breathed into 
the respiratory tract at a time when the victim is 
below par," and lacks the vitality to resist them. 
The inhaling of the antiseptic vapour Vapex, at 
the first onset of a cold cleanses the mucous mem- 


brane of the breathing passages, and thus attacks 
the cold at its source. 


A Breathe your Cold away 


Vapex is pleasant and refreshing —so much so 
that many people make a daily habit of putting 
a drop on their handkerchiefs. Vapex is econom- 
ical, too, because a drop placed on the handkerchief 
in the morning, or on the pillow at night, gives 
many hours of protection or relief. 


AND A DROP ON YOUR PILLOW AT NIGHT 
Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 


IN 


TRADE MARK 


/ INHALANT 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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THE SECOND SESSION 





= EUROPE: 1933 

= By MAJOR E. W. POLSON NEWMAN 

PERSIA AND THE OIL DISPUTE 

= By LIEUT.-COLONEL SIR 

= ARNOLD WILSON, K.C.LE., C.M.G. 

= ANGLO-AMERICAN 
FRIENDSHIP — 

By HERBERT AGAR 
PROCEDURE IN THE COMMONS 
By THE HON. R. D. DENMAN, MP. 

3/- net 

Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 

Specimen copy, and particulars of a Special offer. 
Annual Subscription 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 
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The Chief Engineer’s Story. 
Tales at First Hand. By Eliot Norton. 
The Army Service Corps in the Great War. 

By the Hon. Sir John W. Fortescue, LL.D., D.Litt. 
100 Al. 


By L. Luard. 

The Lost City of My Quest. 
By Lieut.-Colonel P. H. Fawcett, D.S.O. 
By Lydia Miller Mackay 


By Forepoint Severn. 


Reprieve. 
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Hic et ubique. 

By Sea-Wrack. 
. By Lunar Bow. 
By David Thomson. 


From the Outposts. —A New Guinea Patrol. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have 
“ Blackwood’s Magazine” sent by post monthly for 
30s. yearly, or 15s. for six months, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 


37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. 
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A TEN SHILLING GIFT 
TO OUR READERS 


Picture a discussion — anywhere — upon some current event. 
In that discussion the man or woman who reads The Spectator 
invariably has an edvantage. As Mr. St. Loe Strachey once 
wrote: “The Spectator expresses its news and views in a 
manner as easy and pleasant as that of a clever man at his 
club.” Why not 


SOLVE YOUR NEW YEAR 
PRESENT PROBLEM 


by sending @he Spectator regularly to thoes of your friends 
who do not already read it ? 


The proprietors of @he Spectator will pay 10/- towards the 
cost of each subscription received at this office before January 
31st, provided that each one is for a new reader. The ordinary 
subscription price is 30/-. Just send cheque for £1 for each 
nominee, with the form below, to 


The Subscription Manager, 
THe Specrator, Lrp., 
99, Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 


Please send THe Specratror for the next twelve months to :— 
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(Please write clearly) 


I enclose remittance of £1, as a New Year Gift Nomination subscription to THe 
SPECTATOR for twelve months. Please send to the address below, THE SPECTATOR 
for this period. My nominee has not hitherto been purchasing THE Specrator. 


Name of Reader nominating 
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New Year Treats for 


East End Children. 


Christmas, 1932, is a thing of the past, with its many Treats 
for our little ones. New Year Treats for poor children will be 
continued. The last will be held at Bethnal Green Central 
Halt on January 21st. By that date over 


15,000 Treats 
will have been 


given. 





If you have not 
already taken a share 
in giving happiness 
to children of poverty 
in drab and dreary 
slums, please do so 
now. Every 2/- will 
give 2 hours’ enter- 
tcinment, a toy and 
a bag of “ goodies.” 








Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the 
Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 


East End Mission, 


Stepney Central Hall, 





Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 


ALF, SARAH and 
“THE EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine of the LITTLE ‘UN 
the Mission, sent free on application. Full of will be grateful 
fascinating articles and pictures of East-End life. for your response. 





















HROUGHOUT the twenty- 

four hours, let “‘ LUVISCA” 
give you company! Its silky 
appearance is a means to daily 
smartness and nightly comfort. 
The colours, no less reliable 
than the fabric, provide the 
widest choice to meet all 
preferences. Well - tailored 
“LUVISCA” garments are 
stocked by leading Hosiers, 
Outfitters and Stores, and all 
AUSTIN REED Shops. 

LOOK FOR THE REGISTERED TAB. 
fe ft 90 tt SOV SC 
dificulty in obtaining, write COURTAULDS 
LTD. (Dept. 58M.), 16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 


London, E.C.3, for the name of your 
nearest retailer and descriptive literature. 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





THE. WORLD’S WASHING 


Politicians, economists, journalists, and others, 
tell us that our present discontents are due to there 
being too many people in the world. Can this be 
so? Surely not, when food is going to waste, wheat 
being stored in the U.S,A., and coffee burned in 
Brazil. Every child that is born alive into this 
world is a consumer for many years before it is a 
producer, and what the farmers want at this moment 
Is more mouths. If business is only barter (and 
what is it but exchanging this for that ?) we ought 
all to be well off to-day. There are a dozen and 
one things we ourselves could do with, another suit 
of clothes, a carpet for the dining-room, a gardencr 
three days a week instead of two, and we would be 
willing to give the equivalent of Ginger Ale in 
exchange for these. We are told the world cannot 
live by taking in each other’s washing. Is not that 
exactly how the world does live? We all do our 
own washing at about ten removes. We send our 
dirty linen to the laundry, the laundry manager has 
a Whisky and Soda at lunch, and the Restaurant 
renews its stock of Soda Water from us. Countries, 
like men, are members one of another. We could 
save some of Brazil’s coffee from burning if she 
would take some of our Ginger Ale instead of taxing 
it at Is. a bottle. Injuring us, she injures herself. 
There cannot be a prosperous America with a 
poverty-stricken Europe. If the politicians would 
walk by faith and not by figures, all would be well, 
or, at least, a good deal better. That form of Social- 
ism known as Protection has brought trade to a 
standstill. Social reform has been more devastating 
than the Great War. A Government’s business is 
to see that what the farmer sows he will be allowed 
to reap. It cannot guarantee him a good crop, or a 
good price for it, no more than it can undertake to 
sell Mineral Waters for us at a figure that we consider 
“fair.” Again, if the Government forces a minimum 
wage on the farmers, or on us, then it must guarantee 
a minimum price for our products, and it can only 
find the money for this by taxing those in other 
trades, themselves searcely weathering the storm, 
with the final result that every trade will be sub- 
sidizing every other trade. 

Then are we to return to the bad old days of 
thirty years ago? The days when the shipyards 
were hammering all day, the mills were humming, 
and the steamers loaded to the Plimsol line, the days 
when if an individual in America did what their 
Government is doing now—* cornered ” wheat— 
they were branded as bloody rascals. This rascality 
is now perpetrated by Governments and _ called 
Patriotism. Oh, brave new world that has such 
people in it! 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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News of the Week 


R. TIELMAN ROOS, resigning his position on the 
bench of the Supreme Court in South Africa 
to plunge again into the turmoil of politics (and stir 
them into a considerably greater turmoil still), 
staking his future on the outcome of a highly risky 
manoeuvre. He may, or may not, succeed in forcing 
the Hertzog Cabinet to resign, and it by no means 
follows that if he does he will become Prime Minister 
himself, If it turns out that Mr. Roos can still carry 
the Transvaal Nationalists as he once could, then the 
Prime Minister’s position may well be untenable, but 
the second part of the Roos programme—coalition 
with the South African Party, minus General Smuts, 
who is to be Minister of External Affairs resident 
(curiously enough) in London—may be harder to realize, 
for General Smuts’ own position is strong. His party 
has just won an important by-election and gained a 
considerable Labour accession, and there is little reason 
why he should’ resign the field to a former political 
opponent whose career has not been such as to inspire 
the South African Party with any excessive confidence 
in him. Mr. Roos’ demand for abolition of the gold 
standard, already largely conceded by the Hertzog 
Cabinet in consequence of the uncertainty caused by 
the Roos coup, and his declaration of war on racialism, 
are planks from the South African Party’s own pro- 
gramme, and apart from the personal elements involved 
the two camps could easily enough coalesce. 
* * * * 

But on the whole the prospects of a successful move 
against the Government are no more than moderate. 
The Cabinet after a first impulse of alarm and hesitation 
has decided: to carry on, and it is doubtful whether 
Mr. Roos can detach enough Nationalist members to 
ensure General Hertzog’s defeat in the House of Assembly. 
The speeches delivered on Wednesday evening by Mr. 
Roos himself at Johannesburg and General Smuts at 


Germiston do not suggest that an accommodation between 
the South African Party and the Roos group (whatever 
that may turn out to be) is going to be the simple matter 
Mr. Roos imagined. A General Election is due in any 
case in 1934 and all the signs are that the Nationalist 
Party will be completely discredited by then. The 
future is with General Smuts and the South African 
Party and an almost certain victory two years hence 
may well appeal to them more than a compromising 
alliance now, particularly since the alliance may not 
fulfil its prime purpose, of ousting the Government 
forthwith. Moreover, difficulties—the exchange problem, 
the racial problem, the native problem, the Natal seces- 
sion movement—are pressing the Cabinet so hard that 
its capacity to stay its full term of five years is doubtful 
in any case. Precisely what position is created by the 
action the Government has been compelled to take 
regarding the gold standard is still obscure. Notes 
are to be inconvertible internally (this to prevent hoarding 
of sovereigns), but international obligations are apparently 
still to be settled in gold, and no decision has yet been 
reached regarding devaluation. An attempt is evidently 
to be made to stay on a gold bullion exchange basis, 
* * * * 

Mr. Roosevelt’s Education 

Governor Roosevelt’s relations with the White House 
in respect of the debts discussion have been rather con- 
fusedly dealt with in the cables, but there would seem to 
be no reason for misunderstanding the attitude of the 
President-elect. It is obvious that he could not take any 
steps towards a definite agreement on policy with Mr. 
Hoover, in view of the fact that debt revision is outside 
the sphere of the Executive, and the further fact that the 
newly elected Congress will contain a large body of 
members committed against cancellation or revision. 
Mr. Roosevelt is a politician—an astute politician, as 
friends and opponents alike acknowledge—and it is 
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evident that he was not in need of any coaching as to his 
approaching difficulties with Congress. The more recent 
approach to co-operation with the retiring President is 
clearly the result of consultation with his expert advisers, 
The President-clect has been wise enough to call to his 
counsels the American public man who possesses the 
most valuable European experience and perhaps the 
largest fund of direct knowledge—Mr. Norman Davis. 
Nothing could be better for all concerned ; ~~ but it is 
necessary to repeat that the issue rests with Congress, and 
members of Congress reflect the opinion of constituencies 
in the direst financial straits. 


* %* * * 


After the Round Table 

It would have been too much to expect the Round 
Table Conference to end in complete agreement. That it 
has ended without deadlock or general disagreement 
counts for a good deal, though a rather different colour 
might have been given to the final sitting on Christmas 
Eve if speeches had been delivered by some of the Indian 
delegates and not by Sir Samuel Hoare and Lord Sankey 
alone. But even so there is good ground for the claim 
that the path has been satisfactorily cleared for the next 
step, the formulation of the Government’s definite pro- 
posals in the shape of a White Paper to be laid before a 
Select Committee of both Houses, in whose work Indian 
delegates will co-operate. The three outstanding questions 
cited by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru in the statement he issued 
a weck ago were financial safeguards, defence and the date 
at which federation is to be brought into being. The last 
point is difficult. If Parliament has to fix a specific date 
in advance it will inevitably tend to fix it far—unsatis- 
factorily far—ahead, so as to avoid all danger of having 
to set the new machinery moving before it is ready. 
Federation, moreover, depends not only on Great Britain 
and British India but on the States. The Secretary for 
India gave the most specific assurances that there was no 
idea of simply instituting provincial autonomy and letting 
federation slide, but it may be possible to devise some more 
definite formula before the Select Committee ends its 
work. 

* ** * * 


On both financial safeguards and defence differences 
between the British and Indian delegations have been 
reduced to narrower proportions. Financial stability 
will be even more necessary for the new Indian government 
than for the present one, for it will have to create con- 
fidence instead of inheriting a tradition of confidence 
already established. The fact that debt services, pensions 
and other fixed charges form so large a proportion of the 
Indian budget is a real difficulty, for if special powers are 
reserved to the Governor-General in that wide field the 
field in which the Legislature enjoys full freedom is 
correspondingly narrowed. The arrangement suggested 
is only temporary, and the Indian delegates seem more 
sensible of the necessity of it than they were. As to 
defence the Secretary of State was able to come some way 
towards meeting Indian desires. The Governor-General 
will still be free to appoint anyone he will as Defence 
Minister, not necessarily choosing him from the Legisla- 
ture, but the military budget is to be laid before the 
Legislature, where it will be voted chapter by chapter, not 
as a single whole, and it is to be discussed with the Finance 
Minister and the Prime Minister before presentation to the 
Legislature. ‘Tie universal desire of the Indian delegates is 
to get military expenditure reduced and the criticism of 
Ministers and Legislature may have some effect in that 
direction, though the Governor-General’s demands, if he 
sticks to them, must finally prevail. 


ee) 


The Five Year Plans 

The Soviet Five Year Plan comes to an end this week, 
but singularly little attention is being paid to that not 
unimportant fact. The reason no doubt is that no one can 
quite decide whether the plan is to be regarded as a 
success or a failure. That depends partly on whether it is 
measured by the original estimates or by the situation as 
it existed in Russia in 1927 before the plan was entered 
on. It depends further on whether the figures published 
by the Soviet Government are to be regarded as accurate 
or not. That there has been a vast expansion in the 
means of production in the last five years—or rather in 
the last four years, for the claim made for the Five Year 
Plan is that it has been more or less completed in little 
over four years instead of the projected five—is incontest- 
able. But how the new productive machinery will stand 
the wear and tear of continued use is as uncertain as it is 
whether the peasants will permanently submit to the 
existing regimentation in the collective farms. This at 
least can be said of the plan, that it reveals Russia as 
conducting the most important experiment in the world 
and by no means failing. And the day the original 
Five Year Plan ends a new Five Year Plan with more 
emphasis on the production of ‘“ consumers’ goods ’ 
begins. Russia, in other words, will be creating the goods 
her citizens want, instead of creating the machinery to 
create them with. 


? 


* * * * 


Ottawa in Practice 

The Ottawa agreements are not working well so far as 
Canada is concerned. A consignment of her wheat, sent 
by way of Buffalo and New York, has been refused a 
preference by our Customs authorities for lack of proof 
that the grain received by the consignees at Liverpool was 
actually the same as that which crossed the Canadian 
frontier. The shipment of Canadian grain in bulk by the 
winter route across American territory is thus hindered 
by the official reading of the law; and the Canadian 
farmers stand to lose their preference. This creates the 
greater dissatisfaction because they, like our exporters, 
are hard hit by Mr. Bennett's high protective tariff on 
necessaries, imposed in the interest of the industrial 
districts of Eastern Canada. The duty on printed cottons, 
to give one example, was 61 per cent. ad valorem betore 
Ottawa and is now 58.5 per cent. as the result of a 
derisory concession. Thanks to this Protection and the 
maintenance of the gold standard, the farmers sell very 
cheap and buy very dear, and there are signs of their 
becoming extremely restive under the handicap. Mean- 
while mystery prevails regarding the rumoured barter of 
Canadian cattle and hides for Soviet oil and anthracite, 
Mr. Bennett, who damns all trade with Russia as trafficking 
with evil, has denied the deal from mid-ocean, but his 
Ministers seem to have gone pretty far with it in his 
absence. 

* * * * 


Tariff Reducers’ Troubles 

It is a disturbing fact that the British Government 
should be one of those determined to make difficulties 
about the far-sighted lower-tariff agreement initialled by 
Belgium (cum Luxemburg) and Holland at Ouchy six 
months ago. The essence of the agreement was that each 
country would reduce its customs duties vis-a-vis the other 
by 10 per cent. a year for five years, so that by the end 
of that time they would be halved. It was held that since 
any other State which chose could come in on the 
same terms any difficulty about the most-favoured-nation 
clause would be obviated. Various governments, 
however, our own among them, think otherwise, and are 
pressing the claim that if (for example) Holland reduces 
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her duties for Belgium’s benefit she shall reduce them for 
theirs too. The Dutch Government has consequently 
declined to ratify the arrangement till this trouble is 
cleaved up. Meanwhile a referendum of the traders of the 
two countries has declared by an enormous majority in 
favour of preceeding to a complete tariff union, if the 
lesser project continues to be impeded. This is a develop- 
ment of great interest, and it may turn out to be of great 
importance too. Tariff unions (the Belgian-Luxemburg 
union is available as a model) are unaffected by the most- 
favoured-nation clause. That clause, used as our own 
government is using it, actually impedes the tariff reduc- 
tion for which all sane elements in the world are appealing. 
* * * * 

Jugoslavia and Her Neighbours 

Events in South-Eastern Europe call for some attention. 
Tension between Italy and Jugoslavia continues and the 
three Little Entente States are drawing the bonds of 
their association closer. At the same time the internal 
situation in Jugoslavia continues unsatisfactory and a 
number of well-known authorities, including Lord 
Cushendun, the Warden of New College and Prof. Gilbert 
Murray, have taken the slightly questionable course of 
appealing to the British Government to intervene, in con- 
junction with France, Czechoslovakia and Rumania, to 
secure a revision of the Jugoslav constitution with a 
view to conferring much larger autonomy for the pro 
vinees. So long as over-centralization at Belgrade 
continucs unrest in Croatia and Dalmatia will persist. 
The trouble with Italy was caused by acts of vandalism 
against pieces of Italian statuary at Trigor, which is now 
on Jugoslav soil, and the excitement will no doubt die 
down if the papers on both sides will refrain from foment- 
ingit. As for the consolidation of the Little Entente, it is 
certainly to be welcomed if it makes for the lowering or 
removal of economic barriers between the three countries, 
and in any case the closer union project is defensive 
rather than aggressive both in intention and in effect, 

* a * * 
‘* Dog Totes ” 

The Royal Commission on Lotteries and Betting is 
understood to be about to issue an interim report, and 
is rather surprisingly credited with the intention of 
condemning totalisators on greyhound-racing courses. 
It is hard to see how totes can be permitted at horse-races 
and not at dog-races. If they were legalized with a 
view of purifying the sport and protecting the innocent 
backer, they are clearly as much needed on the greyhound 
racing track as on the ordinary race-course. They 
have proved to be popular and efficient on many tracks 
tor a long time past, and no harm can be done by giving 
them the legal sanction which they were supposed to 
enjoy, until the High Court ruled against them in the 
Leeds case. Moreover, the “ Dog Totes” should yield 
a useful amount to the revenue. 

* * * * 
Schools and Epidemics 

The Headmaster of Stowe in a letter to The Times 
defends his action in closing the school for a time as result 
of the two cases of polyomyelitis (infantile paralysis) 
which took place there in October. The case he makes is 
strong, though the course he took was widely criticized at 
the time. The disease, it is explained, is spread by 
* carriers? who cannot be detected. It is necessary, 
therefore, to break up the contacts inevitable in the 
congested life of a boarding-school, and the only way to do 
that is to scatter the boys to their homes, provided always 
that they are temporarily isolated when they get there 
from other young people liable to contract the disease. 
The validity of that argument obviously depends on the 


character of the disease. A school threatened with a 
measles epidemic would be justly condemned if it dispersed 
its pupils indiscriminately to create three or four hundred 
centres of infection over the country. In such a case the 
only thing to do is to let the epidemic run its course and 
make the best of it—except in so far as insistent parents 
withdraw their boys at their own risk. 
* * * * 
Fascism in Japan 
The announcement of the formation in Japan of a 
Fascist party, known as the National League, should be 
read in the light of an article which appeared in the 
Spectator in November. Mr. Kenzo Adachi, a former 
Minister for Home Affairs, spoke to the writer of the 
article in question of “ the hand of providence calling the 
Japanese race to play a great réle in the history of the 
world.” That conviction, no less than the adoption of a 
black shirt, or black jacket, as emblem of the new party, 
and the importance given to the youth section of the 
movement, betoken the influence of Signor Mussolini and 
Italian Fascism generally. The programme of the new 
party is both vague and general, but it stands for some- 
thing it calls controlled economy, and seems likely on the 
whole to strengthen the influence of the Army as against 
the politicians. The politicians as such, indeed, appear 
to be almost completely at a discount in Japan. Par- 
liament is at the moment no more than a facade. 
* Xt * * 
An Anti-de Valera Combine ? 
The attempt to form a new non-republican party in the 
Trish Free State has special interest in view of the fact 
that four by-elections are pending. Mr. Frank MacDer- 
mott, an Independent Member of the Dail, has made the 
National Farmers’ League, which he founded, an organi- 
zation to reckon with, but as Senator Arthur Vincent, 
also an Independent, now points out, neither it nor Mr. 
Cosgrave’s party embraces all the non-republican elements 
in the State. Hence the demand for a new party that will. 
The suggestion is that Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. MacDermott 
should join forces, sinking whatever secondary differences 
divide them and uniting on the capital issue of republi- 
‘anism. If that did happen, there is little doubt that 
Mr. de Valera would be beaten at the next general 
Clection. He may even be beaten before that, for there 
are signs that his Labour supporters are growing in- 
creasingly restive, particularly over the impending Civil 
Service cuts. It is in the power of Labour to force 
an election by voting against the Government, and it 
would be in the power of Mr. Cosgrave and Mr. Mac- 
Dermott, if they could work together, to win it. 
x * * * 
Foreign Judgements 
Business men trading abroad will welcome the report 
of Lord Justice Greer’s Committee on the reciprocal 
enforcement of foreign judgements. They often have a 
difficulty in obtaining from a foreign country the satis- 
faction to which they are entitled under a decision of our 
own courts. On the other hand, foreign traders find it 
none too easy to secure the enforcement in this country of 
the decrees of their courts. What is wanted, in Lord 
Justice Greer’s view, is a convention with Continental 
countries, beginning with France, Belgium and Germany, 
which would virtually place them in this matter on 
a par with the Dominions and Colonies, for whom the 
question was regulated by an Act of 1920. A decision 
of a French, Belgian or German Court in a trading case 
would be recognized here, just as a decision of our High 
Court would be recognized there. The simplest way to 
effect this would seem to be a gencral convention 
negotiated through the League of Nations. 
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5 
HE year is dying, let it die. No tears will be wasted 
over 1982. It goes unmourned and unregretted, 
with its memories of inconclusive disarmament dis- 
cussions, nerveless Manchurian discussions, its currency 
crises, its tariff increases, its trade impediments, its 
paralysis of international ecommerce, its mounting 
millions of unemployed. Never was the transition from 
December to January more welcome. For so strong 
is tradition, and so fruitful in illusion, that we are almost 
ready to persuade ourselves that a transition in date 
betokens a transition in reality, the closing of an old, 
unhappy chapter and the chance of writing in new 
characters on a fresh page unshackled by the legacy 
of the past. Humanity can, in fact, look for no such 
good fortune as that. Continuity is unbroken as old 
year passes into new. The long steep path out of the 
depths into which the world has slipped has still to be 
climbed in January as it was climbed in December. The 
only gain is that established habit has made of the turn 
of the year a moment for reflection and self-examina- 
tion, and after months of drift and impotence reflection 
may yet bear fruit in the shaping of some effective 
policy, and the framing of some practical resolve. 

It is something if as we enter 1933 we can disperse 
the atmosphere of fatalism that has overshadowed so 
much of 1932, and believe that humanity still possesses 
some power of directing its own destinies. In 1932 we 
have slipped steadily down the hill—this country less 
rapidly and less far than most, but far enough to leave 
us with profound anxiety as we look forward on 1933, 
And whatever satisfaction we may take in the fact that 
our unemployed are relatively fewer than America’s, 
and our standard of living substantially higher than 
Germany's or Russia’s, is gravely modified by the con- 
sciousness of an interdependence that makes it impossible 
for any nation to enjoy more than a limited prosperity 
while its neighbours are struggling in a common 
adversity. Recovery, to make any notable difference 
in our lot, must be a world recovery, and not merely 
a British. Is world recovery in 1933 possible? 'To 
that there can be only one answer. It manifestly is. 
Whether the world will recover is another question. 
That it can recover is not open to doubt. So far as 
mere possibilities go—and not imaginary or impracticable 
possibilities—a change meaning enormously much to the 
lot of the citizens of every nation could be achieved if 
policies already framed and aims already defined in 
many fields were realized. The attempt to realize 
them is to be made in 1933, and to assume in advance 
that it must necessarily fail would be a craven capitulation 
to despair. 

Consider for a moment what the main tasks of the 
coming year are. Each nation, of course, has problems 
of its own, but the destinies of all are so interwoven 
that it is the problems in the international field that 
govern the situation. The outstanding question is 
whether 1933 is to see a re-establishment of confidence, 
alike in the political and the economic sphere. The 
answer to that question will be determined by four 
factors at least—the conclusions reached in the 
Manchurian discussions, the disarmament discussions, 
the debt-settlement discussions and the discussions of. 
the World Economic Conference. That may not cover 
the whole field, but it covers enough of it at any rate to 
give the measure of what the potentialities of 1933. 
are. For it is still conceivable that in each of those 
several discussions the desired goal may be attained. 
If the attempts were already doomed to failure we 


Salute to 1933 


Imagine for a moment 
How would it stand 


should not still be pursuing them. 
the hoped-for success achieved. 
then with the world ? 

On the political side the most urgent problem is still 
the Manchurian, for on that depends the question whether 
the collective system as basis for world-order is to 
prevail or be repudiated. If it prevails, it means that 
a threatened or apprehensive nation can look to some 
other protection than the size and efficiency of its own 
armaments, and disarmament then—and only then— 
becomes a practical and reasonable possibility. And 
every nation that by disarming reduces its capacity 
for aggression diminishes its neighbour’s fears and 
begins the restoration of that confidence without which 
credit cannot function or international trade resume 
its flow. There is little at the moment to encourage 
hope about the Manchurian negotiations. And yet they 
need not fail. They have failed so far principally 
because the chief League States have refused to stand 
by the principles of the League Covenant. Everything 
has been made easy for them. The Lytton Commission 
was despatched to the Far East to establish the facts. 
It has established them. It has made it clear that 
the Manechukuo Government has been brought into 
existence against the will of the people of Manchuria 
and that to recognize it would be to set a premium on 
the use of force as an instrument of national policy. 
By refusing such recognition openly and formally the 
League can vindicate the principles it stands for at 
a stroke—and it is only on the basis of those principles 
that disarmament can be regarded as a practical pro- 
position. To do that would not restore Manchuria 
to China as it should be restored, subject to the guarantee 
of a large autonomy and effective provision for the 
maintenance of order in the province, but it would at 
any rate prove that the League, with America in full 
accord with it, was standing firm by the idea of order 
and organization in the world, instead of betraying it 
the moment it is challenged by a powerful State. Our 
own Government has played no ereditable part in the 
Manchurian discussions in 1932. On its attitude in 
1933 will depend in large measure an ultimate decision 
which will determine not merely the future of Man- 
churia, but by an inevitable chain of consequences the 
decision on disarmament, and, as a further consequence 
the decision on debts and the decisions on the future 
of world trade. 

The fundamental and intimate association of those 
problems needs no demonstration. It is certain that: 
France, which in the “ construetive plan” expounded 
to the Disarmament Conference by her present Prime 
Minister, M. Paul-Boncour, last month, made disarma- 
ment absolutely conditional on a collective guarantee 
of security by the League, will abandon the idea of any 
disarmament worth speaking of if she sees the collective 
idea cynically jettisoned by the Manchurian negotiators, 
and half the countries of Europe will share her views. 
If the disarmament effort fails, then every nation, seeing 
its neighbour’s armaments maintained or increased, 
will plunge once more into the fatal endeavour to make 
itself self-suflicing economically against the contingency 
of a war which the failure of disarmament will once 
more make imminent. If armaments are to be main- 
tained. the.single hope of any substantial reduction of 
unproductive expenditure disappears. Taxation cannot 
be reduced; budgets cannot be balanced; the return 
to sound finance must be despaired of. While the 
disarmament question still hangs in the balance there 
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can be little prospect of a satisfactory issue to any 
World Economie Conference. And there will be other 
repercussions than that. The Americans may or may not 
be logical in their insistence that while Europe spends 
what it does spend on armaments its claim to a reduction 
of debt payments cannot be sustained. But the insistence 
is there, and it may prove a grave embarrassment to the 
incoming President. Mr. Roosevelt may not have 
a greater will to effect a war-debt settlement than Mr. 
Hoover, but he is likely to have greater power, and 
the course of the world in 1938 will depend on how 
he uses it. He will be able to do far more if by March 
disarmament is being achieved than if it still hangs fire. 


Education 


HE week in which the various educational associations 
of the country are meeting in annual conferences is a 
fit moment for dwelling on the capital question of what 
the aims of education are and how far the schools of 
Great Britain are fulfilling them. The question must 
be narrowed to compassable limits. It will be enough 
to consider here the secondary schools in particular, 
for it is they which are sitting in annual judgement on 
themselves, and it will be convenient to preserve the 
distinction between them and the primary schools, 
though in these days the unity of our educational system 
is as striking as its divisions—as the recent appointment 
of a former elementary schoolboy and Cambridge graduate 
to the post of Astronomer-Royal very opportuncly 
reminds us. The secondary schools, from Eton and 
Harrow to the old town high school or grammar school, 
modernized and a little metamorphosed, are an educational 
system in themselves. They take a boy (or for that 
matter a girl, though the girls’ schools raise rather 
different problems) at twelve or fourteen and turn him 
out at cighteen, or a little older or younger, equipped 
theoretically to enter on a new chapter of life. And the 
question is, Do they turn him out equipped td live ? 
They fill him up, if the teaching is no better 
than it should be, with a certain amount of formal 
knowledge along routine and standardized lines. In 
the right school, under an imaginative headmaster who 
knows how to stimulate his staff, they turn him out 
capable of thinking, and of acquiring and assimilating 
knowledge for himself. They teach him discipline 
and order, too often (but not always, and not necessarily) 
at the cost of discouraging originality. Rightly reject- 
ing the idea of a purely utilitarian education, they 
fail commonly to maintain any tangible relationship 
between the life of school and the life that is to follow 


school. Modern languages still get far too little attention. 
In a world where social relations may be roughly 


divided into the political and the economic most schools 
avoid polities altogether as controversial and economics 
because the curriculum is overcrowded without it. And 
in an era where sex is everywhere discussed with a new 
freedom, and established doctrine regarding it frankly 
challenged, the schools remain anxious and_ perplexed 
us to whether they shall teach biology at all, and if so how. 

These are rather commonplace comments than 
criticisms. . In so far as they are critical they are certainly 
not inconsistent with sympathetic understanding of the 
‘lifliculties the secondary schools of to-day have to face. 
They go, for that matter, no further than, nor even so 
far as, the strictures that many of the leading spokesmen 
of the secondary schools habitually pass on the system 
they have willy-nilly to administer. Only last week 
the Headmaster of Harrow declared before the Head- 


masters’ Conference that the standards to which the 


The new year opens with certain signs of hope. The 
heavy industries in this country are taking a just visible 
turn for the better. The unemployment figures ought 
to begin to drop in a month or two’s time. The Round 
Table Conference has sufficiently sueceeded to justify 
the confidence that the Bill establishing self-government 
in India may be an Act before the year is out. Given 
courage in our handling—the British Government’s 
handling—of the Manchurian and the disarmament 
problems, and wisdom in our approach to the World 
Economic Conference, we can do as much as any nation 
in the world to make 1933 a year of restored confidence 
and stabilized peace. 


for Life 


schools of to-day are compelled to conform were such 
that “‘the English, the history and the science were 
generally too formal, the mathematical standard was 
too exacting and the French was not good enough,” 
and he proceeded to lay down, in regard to the teaching 
of those particular subjects, ideals admirable in them. 
selves, which manifestly (for otherwise there would 
be no need to formulate them) are not being realized 
to-day. For many of the shortcomings of the schools in 
this respect there are external reasons—the examinations 
which determine the whole course of the curriculum. 
Examinations themselves seem inevitable. When 
Plato declared that the unexamined life was unlivable 
for mortals he had not in mind, it is true, any con- 
temporary equivalent of the School Certificate or the 
London Matriculation, but his words incontestably 
apply for better or worse to the schools and schoolboys 
of the twentieth century. Slight inroads are being 
made into the supremacy of the examination as a test 
and testimonial of merit. The personal interview and 
the schoolmaster’s report are taken into account in the 
award of certain appointments. But the interview can 
give misleading impressions and the schoolmaster must 
almost inevitably be a slightly biassed arbiter. If a 
boy’s measure has to be taken, to place him roughly 
in the scheme of things in the world to which he 
passes on, the examination seems indispensable. If 
that is so it is imperative that the examination, and 
preparation for it, shall be such as to bring out the 
qualities a boy will need most in life, not such as to 
enable him to get past tests that have nothing but the 
conservatism of an outworn tradition to commend them. 

The headmaster of to-day has no need to be told 
that. He is the severest of all critics of the examinations 
to which he has to conform. They are imposed, not by 
school authorities at all, but by the universities, and 
with a view not to the requirements of the schools, 
but of the university entrants who form much less than 
10 per cent.—less, indeed, than 7 per cent.—of the 
annual output of the schools. With that point a well- 
known headmaster deals effectively on a later page 
and little more need be said about it here—except 
that the decision of the Headmasters’ 
discuss the London Matriculation examination with the 
authorities of that university is altogether wise. Close 
and constant contact between the schools and the 
universities would be desirable even if the matriculation 
examinations served no other purpose than matriculation. 
So long as they are accepted as the standard criterion 
for boys who have no idea of ever entering a university 
at all, the need for perpetual consultation is ten-fold 
more urgent. The aim of the headmasters, of a 
majority of them at any rate, is to limit the university 
entrance examination to university entrants and devise 
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some other and more liberal test for the multitude who 
will go straight from school to some other sphere than 
the university. That might be done by broadening 
out the options allowed under the School Certificate 
or by instituting some new examination on different 
lines. 

In cither case what is essential is a clear conception of 
the aims of our educational system as a whole, a con- 
ception which is sometimes more clearly visualized if 
it is considered in terms of the individual boy. 
gets, as it is, at school a great deal that he ought to get. 
Any general onslaught on the secondary schools of the 
country would be wholly unjust. In the main the 
schools are doing their work well, but it is certain that 
they could do it better. There is a time-lag in their 
evolution. They adapt themselves but slowly to a 
changing world. Something has been said of the 
comparative neglect of everything that comes under the 
head of economics. A school that really prepared a 
boy for life would qualify him, in some degree at least, 
to read his daily paper with intelligent understanding, 
to know something of the industrial and social problems 
of the day, and to grasp the elements at any rate of 
international relations. There are schools | where 
that aim is being consciously and suecessfully pursued, 
but they are still, it is to be feared, a small minority. 
Fewer still are those where it is made a deliberate aim 
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to train a boy to enter with some imagination and some 
sympathy into the point of view of classes or of nations 
other than his own—to realize, for example, that labour 
has had good reason in the past for organizing collective 
action, and that there have in history been: industrial 
disputes in which the employers were in the wrong, 
Above all it ought to be the perpetual aim of schools 
to impress on their pupils far more diligently than they 
do—and not from the chapel pulpit only—the seriousness 
of life. Rather different considerations apply here to 
boys’ schools and to girls’, A majority of both hoys 
and girls when they leave school are likely to be little 
more than half a dozen years away from the responsi- 
bilities of founding a home and preparing for parenthood, 
and for girls that, when it happens, becomes most of life. 
No one will ask the schools to anticipate in detail 
the problems of family life or parenthood, but just 
as it should be their constant preoccupation to widen 
out to right and left and touch fields of life lying 
outside their rather narrow groove, so it is not 
unreasonable to ask them to remember that. there is 
life ahead, as well as to right and left, and not only the 
utilitarian life devoted to the material purpose of 
carning the wherewithal to feed and clothe the body. 
More and more it must be asked of the schools 
of them are responding to the demand already 
they shall educate not for livelihood, but for life. 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


OTHING better became King George at the micro, 
phone last Sunday than his single little cough, 
that went radiating through the air to the farthest 
antipodes—an involuntary touch of nature, making the 
whole world of listeners kin. A King who reads a message 
into a microphone from a manuscript may be just a King. 
A King who coughs is a fellow human being. As a matter 
of fact, the King is an excellent broadeaster. He seemed 
to me a little hoarse on Sunday, but his enunciation was 
deliberate and admirably clear. And the human note was 
there throughout. 
at Sandringham 


* T speak now from my home ” meant 
the simplest of all the royal residences 
—what it could never mean at Buckingham Palace or 
Windsor or Balmoral, and the reference to hearers 
* celebrating this day with their children and their grand- 
children ~ came as an opportune reminder that it was 
a grandfather who was speaking. As for the rest of the 
Empire programme, it was an achievement for which 
the B.B.C. deserves unstinted praise. The voices from 
Halifax mentioning the light fall of snow, from Cape 
Town describing the blaze of sunlight on Table Mountain, 
from the * Majestic * in mid-Atlantic, from the ‘ Empress 
of Britain’ in harbour at Port Said, from Brisbane and 
Wellington and elsewhere, made up an Empire circuit 
profoundly impressive and profoundly inspiring. 

x cf * * 


The papers, with a unanimity it is easy to under- 
stand, have seized with some avidity on the discovery 
(due to the presentation of the lady’s picture to the 
National Portrait Gallery), that Mrs. Beeton, author of 
the incomparable work on cookery, was not the weighty 
matron, long-experienced, whom everyone’s imagination 
depicted, but a slim young woman who wrote her 
cookery-book before she was 25 and died at 29. For 
myself I have always been interested in Mrs. Beeton 
as not being (despite common belief) the writer who 
began her recipe for jugged hare with the admonition, 


* first catch your hare.” But did anyone say that, and, 
if so, who? Carlyle quotes it (in Past and Present) 
from the worthy Mrs. Glasse, who produced her famous 
manual on cookery in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. But I am assured that what Mrs. Glasse in 
fact said was not ‘ catch,” but ‘ seateh,” a variation 
of * scotch,” which means to cut or cut up; ef. (in one 
connexion) ** we have seotched the snake, not killed it,” 
and (in another) ‘ scotched collops,” which the unin- 
structed vulgar commonly render “ scotch,” and treat 
as a national dish. But even so the words seem to be 
a paraphrase, for the only authentic quotation I can 
find from the admirable Mrs. Glasse runs, “* When you 
have cleared the pig [of skin and hair| scotch him down 
to the bones.” Did Mrs. Glasse, in fact, say somewhere 
else what Carlyle says she said ? 
* x * ** 

* One's childhood,” wrote Mr, Hugh Walpole describing 
in a recent issue of the Spectator a re-encounter with the 
Toy Theatre, “ comes rushing up again.” If the pre- 
ceptors of my infancy had been more conscientious, that 
is perhaps how I also should have summed up my im- 
pressions of the delightful and ingenious Puppet Shows 
which Miss Helen Binyon and Miss Margaret Binyon are 
presenting at the Poetry Bookshop in Great Russell! 
Street. But there is no need to invoke the comforting 
shades of recollection. The entertainment will commend 
itself equally to novice and initiate. The programme is 
made up of transcriptions of traditional songs, a panto- 
mime written by Mr. Humphrey Higgens, and an 
original burlesque, British Museum Diversion, by Mr. 
Laurence Binyon, a pleasant extravagance whose fan- 
tastic realism may cause anxiety to the conservative 
archacologist accustomed to seeing the material of Mr. 
Binyon’s drama in less mercurial circumstances. But 
how much nearer to life are the pastebeard actors than 
their contemporaries of flesh, whoslavishly ape the actions 
of their fellows. 
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I am glad on broad grounds to see that an English firm 
has secured,.in competition against the world, the order 
for metal windows for the League’s new buildings in 
Geneva. ‘There was, of course, no kind of substance in 
the complaint that though Great Britain paid the largest 
subscription to the League no British tender for the main 
part of the undertaking had been successful, for there is 
obviously no connexion whatever between the two 
circumstances. The building, being planted in the centre 
of Europe and designed by Continental architects, is 
being conceived on lines which give Continental contractors 


certain natural advantages in tendering, but the accept- 
ance of the British tender for the windows does something 
-—all indeed that is necessary—to keep this country’s 
name to the fore. 

* * * 

It is matter for rather grim comment that the Irish 
Free State, self-sufficient as it is anxious to make itself 
through tariffs and other expedients, has found it necessary 
to import the English public executioner to carry out a 
‘apital sentence recently imposed. 

JANUS. 


Examinations 


By H. L. O. Fiecker (Headmaster of Christ’s Hospital). 


I’ is time that careful consideration was given to the 

position that examinations have come to occupy in 
our educational system, and to the influence that they 
exercise on the careers of our boys and girls not only 
during their time at scheol or university but also in 
their after-life. It is probably unavoidable that they 
should control the entrance to Public Schools, special 
places in State-aided Secondary Schools, entrance to 
Universities and Colleges, scholarships of all sorts, 
admission to nearly every profession and to the services 
of Church and State. The more serious development, 
which is of recent growth, is the demand of industry 
and commerce for an examination qualification from 
boys who come from the Secondary Schools. And yet 
these examinations which wield so tremendous a power 
over the lives of young citizens are regarded by educa- 
tionalists as a very partial test, either of ability or 
attainment. 

In this article it is proposed to consider two of them 
only, the school certificate and matriculation examina- 
tions, which affect all our secondary schools, whether 
they be Public Schools, Grammar Schools, or the 
great mass of schools financed and controlled by the 
State and the local authorities. Almost every boy 
throughout these schools takes one or other of these 
examinations before he leaves; at the very least he 
works on a syllabus dominated by their requirements. 
Moreover, because the School Certificate has been so 
arranged as to exempt boys who pass it creditably in 
certain subjects from Matriculation, it is in practice 
the latter examination which mainly determines the 
work done in the schools. This is a purpose for which 
Matriculation was never intended. It was meant to 
be an entrance examination to the Universities, and 
as such lies outside the scope of this article. But as it 
has quite illogically come to be accepted as the hall- 
niark of a good education by the professions and by the 
world of industzy and commerce, it is now a strait-jacket 
of university cut into which every schoolboy must be 
forced. The School Certificate was originally intended 
to be the sort of examination which the average boy 
should be able to pass towards the close of his time at 
a secondary school. The idea that it should exempt 
trom Matriculation was laudable enough: but the result 
has been unfortunate in that it is Matriculation require- 
ments which have come to set the pace. Therefore 
any discussion of the School Certificate examination is 
aut present quite irrelevant; for no progress can be 
inade in shaping the School Certificate to our needs— 
indeed no progress can be made in secondary education 
at all—until we rid ourselves of the incubus of Matricula- 
tion by severing all connexion between it and the 
School Certificate. 

This may appear to some a revolutionary proposal, 
though I venture to suggest that any alarm it may 


inspire at first sight will vanish in the light of more 
mature consideration. Among the arguments put for- 
ward against it I can sympathize with one only—that, 
examinations being an admitted evil, it must be an 
aggravation of that evil to make University entrants 
take two examinations instead of one. In actual practice, 
however, this duplication could in most cases be avoided 
by using the Higher Certificate and Scholarship exam- 
inations for exemption from Matriculation. In any 
case, it is important to remember that University 
entrants represent less than ten per cent. of those who 
receive a secondary education. The principal count in 
the charge against the Matriculation tyranny is that it 
imposes the curriculum allotted to this ten per cent. 
upon the whole body. 

But this is only one item of the indictment. Matricu- 
lation requirements are strangling progress in secondary 
education, and they hold us in a vice-like grip which 
denies us the time and opportunity to secure our own 
release. They tend to make our whole outlook far 
too “ academic,” and lead to a serious curtailment if 
not to a total neglect of the practical and creative sides 
of our work. They produce a sameness in education 
which is undesirable—for boys are different—and they 
limit our pupils’ horizon to the universities and the 
‘** black-coated ” professions. The modern boy has 
been criticized for lacking the spirit of adventure. I 
do not wish to appear to endorse that criticism, but I 
can imagine nothing better caleulated to kill such a 
spirit in a boy who is not “ academically ” minded than 
the course of work prescribed for Matriculation. 

The whole situation is irrational. Broadly speaking, 
it is the abler boys who go on to the University. A 
curriculum framed to meet their case is unlikely to suit 
slower minds. To lay the foundations for a specialist 
knowledge in five or six subjects is possible in the case 
of the able boy; it may even conceivably be desirable. 
But to attempt the same curriculum with slower minds 
must lead to an atmosphere of rush which militates 
against good teaching and proper mental digestion. 
While in many cases sheer lack of time leads to deliberate 
“cramming,” it is also true that the great number of 
schoolmasters, who decline thus to prostitute their art, 
are compelled to choose between inferior work in the 
class room and failure in the examination. Our teaching 
of English literature and of history and geography has 
already been blighted by examination demands; but 
it was of a teacher of modern languages that an 
experienced Board of Education inspector once said 
to me: “ You must not expect good results in the 
school certificate from him: his teaching is much too 
good.” 

It is difficult to see why any serious person should 
ever have supposed that an examination which was 
fitted to admit boys to the University must also be a 
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suitable climax to all secondary education. The reverse 
would seem in theory to be far more probable, and is 
in fact the truth. We are compelled in the schools 
to lay a number of foundations. In not one ease out of 
ten is anything further built upon those foundations. 
They are left open to wind and weather, and not unjustly 
earn for us the constant complaint of business men 
that our secondary education bears no relation to the 
needs of industry and commerce, and has lost all touch 
with the conditions of the modern world. It appears 
to me therefore difficult to refute the contention that 
the first essential is to free the schools from the yoke 
of matriculation. But so long as that word continues 


ay, 


to exercise its spell over the imagination of a large 
section of the community, it is impossible to make a 
start. Ifmatriculation or the “ matriculation certificate ” 
is obtainable, it will be demanded, and the only solution 
is to make it unobtainable by confining this examination 
to university entrants. This is the first step to freedom, 
Until it has been taken nothing can be done to improve our 
examination system, and until that system is improved 
there can be no progress in the education it controls, 
For the examination has become the tyrant of the com- 
munity it was designed to serve. 

[Neat week Lord Eustace Percy, M.P., will write on 
“ Education in the Doldrums.’’| 


Farming by Machinery 


By A. J. Hosier. 


PON the repeal of the first part of the Corn Pro- 
duction Act in 1920, I decided to go in extensively 
for milk production, and for this purpose purchased 
Wexcombe Farm, Marlborough. Owing to the lack 
of buildings, I decided to milk my cows out on the 
Downs by a machine in a small shed, mounted on wheels, 
so that I could move it every day on to clean ground. 
Having made my first milking shed or “ bail,” I worked 
it for three years myself, milking sixty cows winter 
and summer with the sole help of my son, then a boy 
of fifteen years of age. As I had had ten years of practical 
engineering at one period of my life, and was blessed 
with an inventive mind, I was able to detect and remedy 
any fault or flaw in the design or construction of the 
* bail” and milking machine. The bail is fitted with 
an enclosed cooler, so that the milk can be cooled imme- 
diately it comes from the cow, thus eliminating the 
necessity of re-handling for cooling purposes at the 
farm. The machine operates entirely under vacuum, 
with the result that the milk is never exposed to the 
contaminating influence of the air, or of the human 
element, but passes right from the cow through the 
pipe-line and cooler to the churn. During its passage 
from cow to churn, the milk is twice strained through 
cotton-wool pads and fine gauze discs, but these are 
almost superfluous, as any dirt sediment is practically 
impossible. In order to facilitate the cleansing of the 
machine, I designed and constructed a_ high-pressure 
boiler by means of which it is a simple matter to sterilize 
the entire machine. 

As time went on, and I saw the material advantage 
of my system, both in my banking account and in the 
improvement of my pastures, I added a second and 
third bail, until to-day, I have seven machines milking 
420 cows. Six of these bails are producing Grade A, 
T.T. milk, and owing to the fact that my cows never 
go inside a house but are out in the open air day and 
night, winter and summer I get very little trouble with re- 
actors. The benefit to pastures has been enormous. More 
especially is this noticeable in the case of the old virgin 
downs. Three years ago some of these were covered 
with heather, but to-day, owing to the treading of the 
cows and the even manuring, they are excellent pastures, 
producing a wealth of wild white clover. 

It is, of course, useless to improve your pastures and 
increase your grass unless you are going to keep more 
stock or cut more grass. Perhaps the most important 
secret in connexion with the maintenance of good 
pastures is to keep your grass short. The more you 
ask of Nature, the more she will give you, and if you 
cannot keep your grass short by grazing, you should 
cut it either for hay or ensilage. Realizing this, I made 
*» my mind that I must evolve some casier and more 


expeditious way of cutting and harvesting my grass, 
Of course, I had used hay sweeps for a number of years, 
but I found tractor-sweeps too slow and cumbersome, 
and the work of pitching the hay from the tractor-sweep 
into the elevator was too slow and laborious to suit me. 
In order to obviate this, I tried an American stacker 
in the place of the elevator. This was not very successful, 
as the engine provided with the stacker was not sufli- 
ciently powerful to elevate a tractor-sweep load of hay 
on to the rick. I therefore dispensed with the engine 
and substituted an old motor-car attached to a cable 
by means of which the stacker was elevated and lowered. 

For this purpose, however, the tractors were too slow, 
and their loads too heavy, so that the men on the rick 
had a very heavy but irregular job. The work did not 
proceed with that regular smoothness and rhythm 
I desired. In order to achieve this, I therefore designed 
and constructed a special sweep for fixing on the dumb- 
irons of an old motor-car. It has no wheels, but runs 
along the surface of the ground, and is so constructed 
that it will sweep up hay, ensilage, or corn. A motor- 
sweep going out empty at 30 miles an hour, and returning 
full at 20 miles per hour, will bring in three loads to 
every one of the tractor’s. I have now brought my 
hay and ensilage machinery up to a fairly high standard 
of efficiency, whereby eight men equipped with three 
old motors worth about £6 each, two sweeps to attach 
to two of the ears, a stacker, and a horse-rake, can clear 
a 50-acre field in a day, and no man has a really hard 
job. Not only is milking in the field better for the 
cows, but it means an enormous reduction in labour, 
and makes it possible in addition to stack all hay 
and ensilage where it was grown and needed tor the 
cows. 

Having mechanized my cows, hay and ensilage making, 
I next turned my attention to poultry, and for this 
purpose designed a combined slatted-floor sleeping-house 
and run, to accommodate twenty-five laying birds, 
which could be easily moved every day on to clean 
ground by one man. The house is moved laterally, one 
end at a time, by means of a lever. Food and water are 
conveyed to the houses by means of a horse-drawn cart 
constructed on the chassis of an old Ford ear fitted with 
pneumatic tyres and a pair of shafts. The front of the 
cart is formed by a 100-gallon square water tank with 
a hosepipe attached. The back of the cart contains 
corn, and a box on either side contains mash. In this 
way each house is visited only once a day for the purpose 
of providing food and water. I have installed on 
Wexcombe Downs, 800 feet above sea level, 160 of these 
folding pens containing approximately 4,000 laying hens, 
and the labour employed is one man and a boy. 

It is obvious that this system has many advantages 
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and gives a great degree of control over the birds. The 
fact that they are isolated in small units minimizes the 
risk of disease. As they are not allowed to wander, there 
is no possible danger of stale eggs. It is found that 
broodies systematically removed every day from the 
sleeping-houses and placed in the broody coops usually 
go off the brood after forty-eight hours sufficiently to 
allow of their rejoining their fellows. Each pen is 
provided with a board upon which is recorded the daily 
total of eggs. This is of great service, especially when 
carrying out experiments in feeding or culling. The 
* folding ” over the land, with consequent even-manuring 
and scratching-out, is of inestimable benefit on a large 


mixed farm. The trap-doors are not let down at night, 
and, although this is a fox country, no trouble has been 
experienced from foxes. 

Some farmers who have adopted this system claim 
that their hens lay larger eggs than those on free-range, 
and it is a generally accepted theory that the smaller the 
unit the greater the egg-production per bird. Owing to 
the triangular shape of the pens, they can safely be used 
in- the same field with cattle, and, as they are enclosed 
with small mesh wire, none of the food is fileched by wild 
birds. This system appeals particularly to the stock and 
corn farmer who is looking for some substitute for the 
now unprofitable hurdle sheep. 


Why I Believe in War 


By F. Yeats-Brown. 


Y title makes me shudder (I would have preferred 
“Is Peace Possible ?”’), for I am well enough 
acquainted with my subject to view it with awe and 
aversion. Ido not want war in my time, or at any time, 
but I do not see how it can be abolished from human 
society unless human nature is altered; and, unlike the 
pacifists, I see no sense in wishing or expecting to alter 
human nature. 

The pacifist, of course, has a ready answer. 
servatism has always held this view,” he will say, “ but 
the whole history of human progress refutes it.” My 
answer is that history does nothing of the sort. The most 
intelligent and artistic peoples of the past have been 
warlike peoples. 

Until 1928 or 1929 I was an enthusiastic advocate for 
the League of Nations. I worked for a month at Geneva, 
learning the methods of the new international order. I 
wrote articles in this journal to show that the hope of the 
world lay in conciliation and compromise. I still think 
so, as regards the immediate future: I do not recant 
anything I wrote as far as practical politics are concerned. 
But I am more doubtful, indeed sceptical, about any 
ultimate ideal of perpetual peace. 

The post-War enthusiasm of Europe for the League of 
Nations was largely a reaction to danger and discomfort. 
In England we did not, do not, shall never want war, 
for we have all the territory we require, and only by peace 
can we regain even a part of our former prosperity. But 
what of Germany to-day, with her eyes on the Dantzig 
Corridor ?. What of Hungary with her territorial claims 
against Rumania? What of the ambitions of Japan in 
Manchuria ? In a world full of latent conflicts, mounting 
armaments, and broken treaties, who can deny that force 
seems the most probable solution of present difficulties ? 

Suppose, for instance, that some far-sighted Polish 
statesman as yet unborn were to decide one day that the 
severance of East Prussia from the rest of the Reich was a 
wound likely to fester in the consciousness of Germany, 
and that a friendly settlement of the question might avert 
much trouble and bloodshed. And suppose that some 
equally enlightened Prussian, as yet unknown to fame, 
were to conclude that since Poland was a nation and a 
neighbour almost any adjustment of the difficulties 
between the two countries was better than keeping the 
dispute alive. Granted these impossibles, what would 
happen to the two idealists in their respective countries ? 
Would they be acclaimed for their wisdom, or driven from 
office for treason? The reader can judge what would 
happen by imagining the fate of a Minister who proposed 
the cession of Malta to Italy, or Gibraltar to Spain. 

Democracies are conservative about their property. 
(Rightly so, to my mind.) If we want perfect peace 
we must first abolish representative institutions and 


** Con- 


then alter the character of man. Majorities believe in 
patriotism and are unlikely in the future to promote 
any Norman Angelic scheme of international control. 
That is a fact which we may deplore if we like: I did, 
for several years, beglamoured by Sir Norman’s powerful 
pleading, but now I believe that the majority is right, 
and that its opinions are based on religion, science and 
common sense. 

I do not believe in the possibility of eliminating the 
desire to fight from humankind because an organism 
without fight is dead or moribund. Life consists of 
tensions : there must be a balance of opposite polarities 
to make a personality, a nation, a world, or a cosmic 
system such as God planned. I believe that He planned 
war, just as He planned electricity or the force of gravity, 
but left it to man to canalize and regulate these powers 
so that they should be beneficent rather than destructive. 
We can support a League of Nations, but we must not, 
in our arrogance, imagine it superior to the Will of 
Creation: we might as well try to do away with 
gravity because of aeroplane accidents as think of 
abolishing war because good women suffer and brave 
men die. 

Supposing the League of Nations had existed in the 
eighteenth century, doubtless Chief Yellow Bear or some 
other eloquent Redskin would have argued the case for 
the Indians at Geneva. And if justice had been done 
the white man would not have been allowed to expand 
as he did: instead of the skyline of New York there 
would now be only a few wigwams on Manhattan. Would 
this have been for the good of the world? It is at least 
open to doubt. 

Furthermore, the horrors of war are often exaggerated. 
Civilization would not ‘ crash headlong into barbarism,” 
as our politicians are so fond of saying, even if all Europe 
started fighting. Civilization is a tough plant, which 
has riven many a rock in its time: there is enough of 
it in the Huntingdon Library at Pasadena, for instance, 
to restart all our science, art and literature. It is true 
that many suffered terribly in the last war, but it is also 
true that millions enjoyed themselves as never before 
in their changed occupations. We want peace, but peace 
for what? To toil in factories and offices? No! 

It is true that wars in the past have been dysgenic. 
But this may not be so in the future, for courage will 
not be so necessary. How will the man in the tank 
or trench or aeroplane or cruiser be able to run away ? 
A coward will be on an almost equal footing with a 
hero, except in the middle class of commands. High 
Admirals and Generals will not need physical courage, 
nor the man in the ranks, nor the woman in the factory, 
but only the executive leaders in the field. Another 
“it doesn’t settle who’s 
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right, but only who’s left.” That is partly true, but 
war does settle which side has the better organization, 
endurance and survival value. Finally, there is the 
ethical argument. Admittedly war is cruel, and to be 
avoided by all possible means. But sometimes it cannot 
be avoided. Christ left us the exemplar of our conduct : 
He used force against the money changers, but He would 
not resort to arms to save Himself. We would not go 
wrong if we followed that high teaching. 

To fight is not the most terrible thing that can happen 
to a man or a nation. We are imbued with the deter- 
mination to maintain certain principles even if they 
cause our physical death, by God, not by the Devil. 


Patriotism is a very real thing, and an ideal higher 
than is commonly supposed: the reformer who sneers 
at flags and uniforms, like Mr. Wells, does not do credit 
either to his historical judgement or to his knowledge 
of the modern world. The flower of patriotism has 
been watered by the blood of heroic men and women, 
whereas the weedy hothouse plant of Geneva has been 
nourished chiefly on talk and _ self-interest. For the 
desire of nationhood is the germ of life itself. Perfect 
and perpetual peace seems to me to lead to stagnation, 
sterility and psychic suicide. 

[Neat week Prof. A. E. Zimmern will write on “ Why f 
believe in Peace.’ | 


A Christian’s Faith—V — 


. By SpeNcerR LEEsoN (Headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ School.). 


HRISTIANITY claims to be the unique revelation 
of an all-powerful, all-righteous and _all-loving 
God to man through Jesus of Nazareth, the Divine 
Son of a Virgin Mother, Who in life and ministry of 
thirty-three years taught men how to love God, how 
to live and how to pray, was killed by His enemies, 
rose again from the dead and is eternally with His Father, 
watching and loving and kelping us. Moreover, before 
He left His followers, He founded the Church to which 
He promised the gift of His Spirit, and He instituted 
‘certain Sacraments through which the gift of the Spirit 
should come. 

It is right that there should be no misunderstanding 
in these matters. There is to-day much confusion 
upon the nature and meaning of the Christian Faith. 
It is something greater than any dogmatic definition ; 
but at the same time without the dogmatic definitions 
of the Church, led thereto by the Spirit, it would be 
without form or basis. It is not service or philanthropy, 
though it necessarily implies those. No man can be a 
Christian without feeling in himself the obligation and 
joy of service ; at the same time no man can call himself 
a Christian unless he aecepts Christ’s teaching about 
God, and that involves dogma. We should not be 
afraid of the word. 

Christianity is therefore a philosophical system, offering 
answers to the great fundamental questions which must 
always be in all men’s minds. It is also a way of life, 
a spring of vitality and a consecration of the spirit, 
It touches the nature of man in every part of it; and 
among the many characteristics that distinguish 
it from the other great religious and philosophical 
systems, such as Platonism and Stoicism, is the fact 
that it appeals as strongly to simple people as to learned. 
Nothing can create more reverence and humility in 
the would-be scholar and thinker than to observe the 
sure grasp and knowledge of the Faith possessed by men 
and women of education inferior to his own ; who cannot 
follow his intellectual processes, and yet have reached, 
and, what is more, can demonstrate in action, a conviction 
and illumination that surpass his. This is, of course, 
what one would expect from Christ’s words about the 
casy entry of children into the Kingdom ; it is also what 
one would expect if one remembers that the intellect 
is not the whole man. 

Christianity is a dynamic power issuing in love and 
based upon a deep inner conviction of the existence of 
God, His omnipotence, His righteousness and His care 
for man. It fills the whole man and not the intellect 
alone. But it does also fill the intellect. God is the 
Light of the minds that know Him. This is a point 
on which it seems right to dwell, as many critics of 
to-day seem to think that as a philosophical system 
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Christianity is counted out, and that no really enlightened 
person would take seriously the Christian answer to 
the great questions. On the contrary, I would submit 
these three propositions : first that as a matter of history 
Christianity either defeated in fair fight the great philo- 
sophical systems of antiquity or absorbed into its own 
system all that was best in the earlier teaching ; secondly, 
that through Anselm, St. Thomas and others, it worked 
out a metaphysical structure, which for completeness 
and for orderly and consistent treatment, has never 
been surpassed ; and thirdly, that not one valid argument 
can be adduced from the new discoveries in physics 
and biology and psychology to threaten the foundations 
of Christian belief. Those discoveries have indeed 
forced men to discard much traditional accretion, such 
as the Mosaic cosmogony, which it was at no time 
necessary for a Christian to accept for his soul’s health ; 
and we may be thankful to be rid of it. Indeed the 
Christian has every reason to be grateful to the pioneers 
of the new knowledge, for they have greatly enlarged 
his conception of God the Creator. 

Christianity, therefore, stands before a world which 
in its thinking as well as in its aetion is dominated by 
size and distance and quantity and other irrelevancies, 
and offers a clear-cut philosophical system. It says : 
“This is not the whole of my teaching, any more than 
the mind is the whole of man; but it is a necessary 
part of it. No man ever won his way to God by reason 
alone. God reveals Himself to man; but man must 
not believe anything about God which his reason does 
not approve. It was the revelation of God through 
Christ that gave us these answers I now offer to you ; 
and I claim they are not open to serious attack from a 
purely intellectual point of view.” 

The world is sick of doubt and sick of false gods and 
is waiting for a revival of Faith. It is remarkable that 
those sections of the Christian Church in which advance 
has recently been most rapid, are these in which the 
principles of Faith and authority are most clearly pro- 
claimed. It is difficult to generalize about the young ; 
but certainly in many cases they are more willing to 
receive the Christian message than their teachers are to give 
it. It is essential that the teachers should clear their own 
minds. I yield to none in my respect for the man or 
woman who says, “I cannot teach Christianity with 
assurance and therefore I will not try.” But if he does 
try, then it must be Christianity which he teaches, and 
not something else, and he must show his pupils that 
he believes in it. My own deep conviction is that unless 
it has a Christian purpose, there is no meaning or point 
in the educational process. It is true that we try to 
train boys and girls to earn their living in the occupation 
of their choice ; and we try to train them for citizenship, 
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But in spite of much that is written to-day, the ideal 
even of citizenship has no meaning and no justification 
unless it looks beyond for its inspiration, to the knowledge 
and love of God and the desire to do His will. We 
cannot serve man unless it is because we love God. 


New Year Reflections 


By Jounx Puen. 


" W* measure man’s life by years, and it is a solemn 

knell that warns us we have passed another 
of the landmarks which stand between us and the grave.” 
So wrote Charles Dickens nearly a hundred years ago ; 
somewhat sententiously perhaps, but Dickens lived at a 
time when sententiousness was permitted and indeed 
encouraged. Moralizing was a popular game, and none 
played it better than the popular novelists. To improve 
the occasion (as the phrase went)—to draw the obvious 
lesson from the obvious circumstance—was an intellectual 
exercise of which our grandfathers seemed never to grow 
tired. We may smile at their obsession ; but it is one — 
let us remind ourselves—from which our own sterner and 
more disillusioned age has not wholly escaped. 

Thousands of people in this year of grace 1932, will sit 
up till midnight on Saturday, December 31st, “ to see the 
New Year in.” What do they expect to see? “ The 
year is dying in the night; ring out, wild bells, and let 
him die.” Ring out, wild bells, by all means ; and may 
your ringing be attended by all the happy consequences 
to which the poet looked forward and which were never in 
more urgent demand than at the present time. But it is 
no use asking the year to die in the night, because it will 
quite certainly do nothing of the kind. The year is like 
the Sovereign: it never dies. Regarded as a fixed 
chronological epoch, there is no such thing. <A year is 
merely the amount of time required for the earth to travel 
round the sun—a species of circular traftic of the non-stop 
variety, without beginning and without end. Our 
‘alendar division is purely arbitrary. Choose any date 
you please—say the first of April or the 12th of August, 
or any one of those endless Sundays after Trinity—and 
call it the first day of the year. It would be just as 
defensible—or as indefensible—as our present system. 

But let that pass. We have learnt to reckon by these 
* landmarks which stand between us and the grave,” and 
it is always a solemn thought that another of them has 
disappeared for ever. One more stage in the journey 
has been completed, one more milestone has vanished 
bevond the bend of the road. The most careless may 
pause a moment to reconnoitre the ground. That last 
mile was heavy going; will the next be any better? 
It does not look too promising; there is an ugly hill 
straight ahead, standing out dark and forbidding across 
the landscape. Shall we make a bee-line for it, or try the 
by-road that edges away so temptingly to the left? Or 
is it worth while pushing on any further to-night ? It is 
getting late, and after all there is no such desperate hurry. 
There was a pleasant inn in the last village street that we 
passed : very snug and cosy, to allappearances. Why not 
turn back and spend the night there in peace? We have 
yot all to-morrow before us. Anyhow, give me time to 
light a pipe and think it over. 

‘** We have got all to-morrow before us ” ; a comforting 
reflection, and yet—and yet—when to-morrow comes, it 
may fall sadly short of overnight anticipation. To-morrow, 
like to-day and yesterday and the day before, will consist 
of twenty-four hours, each sixty minutes long—no more 
und no less. Of that we may be quite certain; but of 
wnat else? Will the day’s journey be rough or smooth, 


toilsome or easy ? To what new tasks must we bend our 
strength, what fresh trials of nerve or courage or fortitude 
shall we be required to mect? All that is mercifully 
hidden from us. If it were not, the prospect would be 
beyond endurance; the grim burden of foreknowledge 
would drive us all demented. Better to wander for ever 
through the shadowy spaces of the night than face the 
awful certainty of the grey dawn. 

But after all, is there any valid reason why speculation 
about the future should depress the spirits? Let us look 
on the brighter side. The New Year may have all kinds 
of good things in store for us. Mr. Jardine may bring 
back the “ashes” from Australia; trade may revive ; 
sixpence may come off the income tax ; somebody (but 
perhaps this is asking too much of the gods) may actually 
produce a comedy that will run for more than a fortnight. 

In any case there are sure to be surprises. What the 
inventors mean to spring upon us, is a point on which the 
unscientific layman would be rash to prophesy. But there 
is certain to be something ; you can almost see the rabbit 
wriggling under the conjurer’s hat and spot the pack of 
cards peeping coyly out of his sleeve. Hey presto! and 
the mystery will be mystery no longer. The audience will 
know all about it ;_ after the first gasp of amazement, they 
may even grow a little bored with it. The new miracle 
will share the fate of its predecessors and dwindle into a 
commonplace. Meanwhile, it may be permissible to offer 
the inventively-minded a few suggestions for 1983. 

First and foremost, let them discover how to fly. 
Yes, it sounds idiotic, doesn’t it? Is not the air full of 
aeroplanes already—squadrons and legions of them — 
flving in every conceivable direction ; scouring Europe to 
its inmost retreats ; hopping across the Atlantic ; speeding 
eastward over the bare deserts of Arabia and along the 
torrid shores of the Persian Gulf ? Did not Mrs. Mollison 
fly to Australia ; did she not reach the Cape in five days ? 
All perfectly true; but that is not flying; it is just 
lumbering through the air in clumsy mechanical contrap- 
tions, noisy, malodorous, and unreliable. Watch the 
birds and butterflies. Is that how they fly ? What use 
have they for propeller or petrol-fed engine? Even 
the inanimate thistledown, drifting lightly down the 
autumn breeze, puts the boldest of human airmen to 
shame. When we can do without machinery, when we 

‘an spread our arms and rise gracefully from the ground 
of our own motion (who has not done it in dreams ?), 
then we may fairly claim that we can fly. Till then we 
must bear the scorn that the birds of Cloudcuckooland 
felt for humankind ; for the shadowy race of men that fall 
as the leaves fall ; poor feeble creatures of clay ; wretched 
wingless mortals, the idle phantoms of a dream. Inventors, 
please note. 

That is the great task that lies before our scientific 
pundits, their magnum opus for 1933. But there are other 
and minor problems to which they might also turn their 
minds if they have the leisure or the inclination. For 
example, they might discover a method of shaving without 
a razor; some subtle unguent which, rubbed gently over 
the chin, will leave it hairless for twenty-four hours. 
Perhaps for longer, but twenty-four hours would do as a 
start. Or an umbrella that will roll itself up, a banking 
account incapable of becoming overdrawn, even a fountain 
pen that will turn out its thousand words without 
extraneous assistance, There are possibilities without 
number for such as aspire to the title of public benefactors, 
Si quaeret pater urbium subscribi statuis—well, here are 
some suggestions as to the best means of satisfying that 
laudable ambition. You will think it over, won't you ? 
Yor the rest, to you and to everybody the best of wishes 
for a Happy New Year. 
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The Theatre 


“ The Streets of London.” By Dion Boucicault. At 
The Ambassadors’ Theatre 


Tue post-War theatre is for ever returning dusty answers : 
a form of repartee which, however legitimate in so uncertain 
an age as ours, tends to set the theatregoer hankering for 
problems boldly stated and heroically solved, for characters 
labelled without ambiguity. He is a little tired of incon- 
clusive introspection, of plays in which the moral issue is 
decided by the spin of a coin from which (as is subsequently 
discovered) both heads and tails have been expunged. He 
admires unreservedly the modern dramatist’s skill in posing 
questions ; but he could wish that the modern dramatist 
was better at answering them for himself. It is small wonder 
if he turns to the cinema, where the lack of one dimension 
is atoned for by the absence of all doubt. 

So in the post-War theatre this revival of ‘‘ The Famous 
Comedy—Melodrama for Old and Young,” shines like a good 
deed in a naughty world : like a main verb in an act of Parlia- 
ment: like a joke in a novel by Henry James. It is compact 
of certainties which can only in an idiomatic sense be called 
dead, so fresh and novel is our delight in knowing which is 
right and which is wrong, and what is going to happen in the 
end. Even if the programme did not brand him Villain— 
rich banker, even if the electrician did not turn him green 
whenever possible, we should know from Mr. Sam Livesey’s 
basilisk eye and raven locks that Gideon Bloodgood deserved 
his name, and worse. Nor, from the moment when we first 
observe Miss Diana Churchill's duleet credulity, can we 
blind ourselves to the probability that several quires at least 
of the Terrific Realistic Snowstorm announced in the pro- 
gramme will fall on the inevitably unprotected head of Lucy 
(Ingenue Heroine). No: there is very little food for doubt 
in this play. No one will ask you afterwards if it was true to 
life, or fair to women. In The Streets of London no hares 
are started. 

But the curious thing is that—although we know the form 
backwards, although none of the characters can surprise 
or even interest us—the author succeeds in compelling our 
attention to his stage as effectively as the ablest of his suc- 
cessors. ‘The eye, the ear, the head, and even occasionally 
the heart follow with pleasure and absorption a rapid sequence 
of events which pretend to no other quality than an obsolete 
theatricality. For this due honour must be given to the late 
Mr. Boucicault, author of innumerable plays, among them this 
one, originally founded on the American financial panic of 
1857, and now sympathetically adapted by Mr. Darlington 
from the first of several versions. The pace, the economy, 
the exact appreciation of dramatic effect with which it is 
constructed are such that even the interpolation, in the 
approved contemporary manner, of wholly irrelevant songs 
cannot weaken its hold on our attention. From the technical 
point of view the play is an amazingly strong piece of work ; 
its revival, besides providing brilliant entertainment, throws 
a revealing side-light on a seldom explored period in the 
history of the English drama. 

The production is on the whole admirable, lapsing only 
very rarely into a patronizing facetiousness. All the players 
are good. Mr. Harold Warrender, as the hero, manfully 
supports an ever-growing burden of misunderstanding and 
debt, and Miss Sydney Fairbrother’s widow was born to be 
victimized ; but Mr. Valentine Rooke, as the unhappy Paul, 
was the loyallest of them all to his author’s intentions, repro- 
ducing to a nicety, and with only the faintest hint of burlesque, 
the faded twopenny colours of the piece. PETER FLEMING. 


The Westminster Play 
ONCE again we were bidden by the King’s Scholars of 
St Peter’s College of Westminster to the party that they 
gave last week, as they have given it generation by generation 
at Christmas time, really the. best party given in London. 
They invite us into their dormitory where, with all the 
traditional accompaniments, they give their play. First, the 
Prologue ; admirably spoken, and full of pride this year when 
the rest of the world has been celebrating centenaries of their 
fellows, Locke, Bentham, Wren, Maskelyne, Henty and 
Warren Hastings. (Some of us would like to thank the 


school for the admirable Hastings Exhibition lately held 
there.) Then the play, the Adelphi of Terence. The record 
of the use made of Menander’s original play by Terence, by 
Moli¢re (Ecole des Maris), Garrick (Guardian), Shadwell and 
Cumberland testifies to its merit. Terence gives us here 
enough jolly farce, but also some serious character drawing 
in the contrast between the old brothers ; the one serious and 
stern, with a dour outlook for himself and youth; the other 
easy and complacent, enjoying life and glad to see a lad enjoy 
himself. One could ask for no better comedy than Demea’s 
change of heart, He sees that in his upright severity he has 
neither got nor given the best in life. He does not make us 
weep (or squirm) like the converted Scrooge, but, when 
showing his will to be generous, must also teach his brother 
in the most amusing fashion how complacency can be over- 
done. The acting and clocution in the three big parts of the 
old brothers and of Syrus, the usual quick-witted rascal of a 
slave, were excellent, and we found no fault in the smaller 
parts of the sons and others. The intended contrast in the 
characters of the two lads was clear. 

Lastly, the Epilogue, our modern Aristophanes, holds up 
a mirror to the world. It lightly touches on our pre-occupa- 
tions from Geneva to Yo Yo, from the conversion of War 
Loan and the Ottawa conference, to the craze over the Dublin 
sweepstakes. It chaffs The Times (O Tempora! Mores! 
Capta ferum cepit Roma Gothum. Ecce typi!) and Ireland 
(npe VALERE putas? and Tu-ne potes nesciRE SUAE 
Pietatis . . .?). And in a picture of Europe we have : 

Galli secunt tympana pulsant 
Bellica ; sed pacem st MONueve patres, 
Tim surgiv LERnaca velut dux hydra virorum, 
and 
Tratus Musso LENtter : tlle furit. 

Work at Geneva would be no less well done to the sound of 
chuckling over the Westminster Epilogue in the language 
common to so many. We thank the scholars. Semper 
jloreat alma domus. C. 


Memory 


ALONG the kerb where chestnuts young 
Spread late-hung leaves in layers green, 
And light their candles, dies the noise, 
And the rain softly falls. 

No step, no sound, an empty road, 
Where sentinels of silent spring 

Flank either side its solitude, 

And the rain softly falls. 

Each tree so far apart, a torch 

Of green reproof against the grey. 
Glistens the asphalt of the path, 

And the rain softly falls. 


Calmer than any field at dawn 
A patch of emerald-fading sky 
Borders upon a saffron creek, 
And the rain softly falls. 


One star afloat upon the creck. 
A tuft of grass athwart a wall 
Drinks up the bounty offered it, 
And the rain softly falls. 


Ts this to love, to watch that light 

Lit in a house so much the same 

As all its neighbours? Dusk creeps up, 
And the rain softly falls. 


One street away a laggard tram 
Lurches unevenly along, 

Its echo dies, footsteps draw near, 
And the rain softly falls. 


Quick tread, unknown, unheeded come, 
Unheeding gone, in haste to go, 

Never again to meet, it fades, 

And the rain softly falls. 

Pass stranger, with incurious eye 

Fixed to the earth: though beauty’s here 
She needs no witness. The leaves drip, 
And the rain softly falls. 


Monk Gibbon, 
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Country Life 


Tur MILKER’s Roport. 

Farming is, of course, depressed; and miny farmers 
are to all intents and purposes bankrupt. More than this: 
mortgages on their land are of small value since the value 
of the soil itself has reached almost the vanishing point. 
At the same time, nevertheless, and notwithstanding all the 
gloom we can muster, British farming was never more vital 
and vigorous. In a very depressed area, very familiar to 
me, When one landlord says he loses 30s. a year on every 
acre he owns and many score of acres are so derelict that you 
can scarcely walk across them without stilts, two farmers 
not only flourish: they have introduced at much expense 
electrical apparatus and built sheds which have become a 
factory. In one two men and a boy can milk eighty cows 
within an hour and a half; and mechanization—in dairy work 
not in the more loudly advertised work on tilths—is as 
efliciently conducted as in any factory and good wages are 
paid to the benefit both of employer and worker. 

* * * * 


It may almost be said that there is room only for the best 
and worst farming. Imaginative farmers who can experiment 
and spend on a considerable scale can make farming pay and 
the family farmer who scratches on as best he may without 
paying for labour can make farming pay. <A great deal of 
pioneer work is being done, much more than is generally 
understood. Mr. Hosier, that most practical inventor from 
Wiltshire, is adding ‘poultry units” to his cow-milking 
units, on a system that half the farmers of England might 
imitate. In the area round Oxford an intensive survey is 
being made of the power requirements of the farm and, as also 
at Rothamsted, researchers are at work, making inquest into 
a number of the newer uses of electricity in farming. One may 
hope that the supply companies will make response. 

* % * * 


It may distress the picturesque school to compare the 
electrical milking of a herd of cows with the old picture of 
man or maid, squatted on a three-legged stool with head 
thrust against the flank of the cow, rhythmically and with 
soft and moistened fingers filling the foaming bowl held 
conveniently between the knees. Yes; but it seems to me 
after watching both pictures that the cows even prefer the 
robot. Their serene eyes (with which Homer compared even 
his favourite goddess’s) are as contented as ever and the rows 
of 1,000-gallon cows stand at least as still as any 300-gallon 
cow in the muddy byre of a smallholder whether in Greece or 
the English shires. Some say that the cows lasted longer 
under the old natural and native manner, but I should doubt 
it. Their obvious enjoyment of the electrical milker is proof 
enough of its gentleness, at any rate under the expert who 
sees to it that the “ stripping ” is done by hand. We never 
quite destroy the old. The scythe and sickle hold their ancient 
places ; and the sheep lamb among the strawed hurdles and the 
shepherd rests under the stars and marks their signals. 

* * * * 
New RoratIons. 

The delicate art of canning has gone ahead so fast within 
Britain that our producers have not yet caught up with the 
demand. We talk of over-production and forget the examples 
of under-production. Asparagus is one of the vegetables 
demanded by canners in quantities far ahead of the supply. 
Nearly a generation ago a suggestive book, called The Transi- 
tion in Agriculture, was written suggesting that the energy 
of the British producer would be directed more and more to 
what we regard as garden rather than field crops. The 
author's prophecies have been too slowly fulfilled, but have 
been brought much nearer by the advance of the art of 
canning. The list of food so treated in England is very large 
indeed. Here is a wholly inadequate list of produce demanded 
by the canners : most soft fruits, especially loganberries, 
pears, plums, peas (both green and dried), beet, turnip, new 
potatoes, celery, spinach, dwarf beans, carrots, and cauliflower. 
This list, in which a few items will surprise many people, is 
being yearly enlarged ; and it is introducing a new art, in 
which many experiments are being made. If an intensive 
grower can find two, or perhaps three canning crops which 


can succeed one another immediately his fortune should be 
made. The canners desire to run their factory as continuously 
as possible, and the producer should make a like effort with 
his factory. This new “ transition in agriculture ” demands 
a certain imagination in the producer and a new effort in the 
man of science ; for the demands are entirely novel in certain 
respects. Of course, the French maraichers long ago perfected 
the art both of succession and of simultaneous sowings of 
different crops on the same plot ; but the canners have intro- 
duced new demands : they want particular varieties ; close 
co-operation between the farm and the factory has become 
essential. 
- * * * 

A very practical review of the subject has been written by 
Mr. J. K. Thompson (of the admirable Agricultural Institute 
at Kirton in Lincolnshire) and contributor to the Estate 
Magazine. Canners and producers have different interests in 
one respect. It corresponds to the old quarrel between millers 
and wheat growers. The millers want a * strong ’’ wheat full 
of gluten. The farmers want a high-yielding wheat. Now it 
happens and is a little unfortunate that a good many of 
the best canning varieties are shy bearers ; but the hybridizers 
and selectors of our scientific stations are taking this subject 
in hand ; and by aid of Mendel’s laws rapidly combining the 
qualities, and there are already a number of salient exceptions. 
One is the Lloyd George raspberry, which thoroughly pleases 
both parties : it cans well, and bears well. One catalogue, 
with perhaps unconscious humour, says that “ it is better for 
heavy pruning ” ! When this is understood it is invaluable 
in the commercial as in the private garden. Its opposite 


number, hardly less valuable, is the Baldwin black currant. 
* * 


Lonpon GULLS. 

A novelist of some fame and high accomplishment puts 
to me a query in natural history. It seems that in a historic 
novel of the century he alluded to the gulls frequenting 
London ; and is taken to task by a critical precisian on the 
ground that the black-headed gulls first discovered the 
attractions of London in 1890. What are the facts? They 
are not—as it seems to me—so well authenticated as some 
commentators hold. The crowd of gulls is a new pheno- 
menon, unknown to an older generation; and the theory 
seems to be establishing itself that the hard winter of 1890-91 
brought the gulls to such stress that they penetrated into the 
towns and having found them full of food continued the 
practice, though presently a period of twenty years inter- 
vened without a hard winter. My own belief is that a few 
gulls always found their way up the Thames to London and 
beyond ; but that the regular invasion by flocks is new, and 
is due partly to the provision of roosting grounds not on the 
river, but on the London reservoirs. What we need is a 
collection of evidence from mid-Victorian Londoners. Did 
they ever see gulls in London? If so, how many and of 
what sorts? It is always a little surprising, in view of the 
commonness and comparative tameness of the herring gull, 
that virtually all the London gulls are black headed, though 
many other sorts enjoy the land, especially the wake of the 


plough. 
* * * * 


New Birp Hasirts. 

Birds of many sorts learn new things, adapt new habits: [ 
heard this year bitter complaints from an owner of Scottish 
moors that the black-backed—not this time the black-headed 
gulls—had altered much for the worse. They have become 
almost a land-bird instead of a sea-bird, living on the moors 
for a great part of their time and plaguing its inhabitants. 
They are without any question the savagest bird known to 
our island, sparing nothing that is weak enough and edible. 
They will kill even a full-grown mallard that is in any way 
wounded and have been known to rob even so great a beast 
as a seal of his prey: numbers of birds, owls, for example, 
and carrion crows, have come to enjoy town or suburb: an 
urban folk is imparting the urban mind even to the birds. 
In Canada, but not, so far as I know, in England, woodpeckers 
of several sorts have become urban. Perhaps we shall yet 
see black-backed gulls and spotted woodpeckers in St. James's 
Park. W. Beacu THoMas, 
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Letters to 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letiers as brief as is reasonably possible. 


the Editor 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our “ News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. Seecraror.| 


SAYINGS THAT WERE NEVER UTTERED 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,— The usual misquotation of Bishop Butler in a daily 
paper reminds me of the innumerable pithy sayings which 
were never said. Butler is always quoted as saying : ‘* Things 
are what they are, and consequences will be what they will 
be.” This is a mere piece of fatalism, quite devoid of originality 
or helpfulness. What the Bishop said was: ‘ Things and 
actions are what they are, and the consequences of them 
will be what they will be: why then should we desire to be 
deceived?’ He was pointing out the futility of men who, 
like Balaam, do wrong and hope to escape the consequences 
of their actions. 

The above is'a mere misquotation, but a more interesting 
form of inaccuracy is the groundless attribution of a phrase 
to some distinguished character. The favourite situation 
or utterance with our purveyors of news is ‘ dramatic,” 
and usually it is difficult to discover any analogy with tragedy, 
comedy, or even farce in the ‘* dramatic ” scenes which they 
hastily report. But everyone feels that a striking situation 
deserves appropriate letterpress, and so to many of them a 
pungent saying is appended, which, alas! is almost always 
fictitious, 

Sceme of these legendary speeches serve to show with how 
little research our historians manufacture their histories. 
There is a reputed letter of Queen Elizabeth to Coxe, Bishop 
of Ely, which is quoted in Green’s Short Ilistory and accepted 
without question by Froude. The acquisitive Queen was 
trying to induce the Bishop to give up some valuable London 
property belonging to the See—hence Ely Place—and she 
was successful. She is said to have reminded him that ‘“ I 
who made you what you are, can unmake you; and if you 
do not forthwith fulfil your engagement, by——I will unfrock 
you.” The carliest authority for this is the Annual Register 
of 1761, and the Editor states that it is a letter from the 
Queen to the Bishop of Ely (Heaton) and taken from the 
Register of Ely. 

It never occurred either to Green or Froude to examine the 
Ely Register, but the fact that the document is undated, 
that it is signed merely Elizabeth, that the verb unfrock 
was not then current, and that the name is wrong—Heaton 
is unknown to history—might have roused suspicions in the 
most confiding chroniclers, Further, Elizabeth by such a 
letter would have stultified her whole ecclesiastical policy, 
seeing that one serious trouble was that the adversary declared 
that her Bishops were not properly consecrated, but ‘* made ” 
by her instead of receiving consecration by a properly qualified 
prelate. The Ietter is a palpable forgery. 

The saying, L’Etet cest moi, was almost certainly never 
uttered by Louis XIV. He did indeed make a speech to the 
Parlement in 1655, and in it occur the words Mon Etat, but 
that seems to be the only ground upon which the légende, 
as Lavisse rightly calls it, is built. Nothing is more unlikely 
than that the boy King, barely seventeen years of age, who 
was then and for years afterwards completely dominated by 
Mazarin, should have adopted such a haughty tone. 

Many historians and all journalists attribute to Walpole 
the saying, ‘Every man has his price.’ Anyone but a 
historian would have suspected an error in the fathering upon 
so shrewd a man as Walpole such a palpable falsehood. ‘The 
true version is accessible to everyone. Hervey tells us that 
in 1733 he wrote to George II that ‘‘ as to the revolters, he 
knew the reasons and the price of every one of them.” But 
it would be too much to expect historians to consult contem- 
porary authorities. The foundation of this astonishing 
axiom is a confused recollection of Coxe who says: ‘* Flowery 
oratory he despised; he ascribed to the interested views 
of themselves or their relations, the declarations of pretended 
patriots, of whom he said, ‘ All these men have their price.’ ” 
Lord Morley, in his short life of Walpole, statcs the matter 
correctly. 

It is a real pleasure to turn to sayings that really were 
delivered according to the textbooks. Almost our solitary 
instance is afforded by the heroic death of General Wolfe. 


The picturesque Green gives substantially the same account 
as innumerable others. The striking features are his comment 
upon Gray’s “Elegy” and the shout they run. Both episodes 
are well authenticated. Thackeray, indeed, in his anxiety 
to strip “ the mask and cothurnus ” from the Muse of History, 
makes Harry the Virginian say that he learned “from the 
testimony of a brother aide-de-camp who was by his side, 
that the General never spoke at all after receiving. his death- 
wound, so that the phrase which has been put into the mouth 
of the dying hero may be considered no more authentic than 
an oration of Livy or Thucydides.” 

Three or four eye-witnesses testify to his dying words, 
and the remark on Gray’s “Elegy” is equally authentic. It was 
not, of course, made during the night attack, when strict 
silence was essential, but a Seot named Robison—afterwards 
a professor in his native land-——-who served as a midshipman 
in the expedition, heard Wolfe say that he would rather be the 
author of that poem than take Quebec. He said it the night 
before the battle while making the rounds. 

Louis XV is a much misrepresented monarch, and the 
fixing upon him of the saying, ** Aprés moi (or nous) le Déluge,” 
is one instance. We may always suspect an aneedote which is 
told of two or more persons, and Madame de Pompadour is 
also said to have used the expression. In each case the evidence 
is most flimsy. More probable but impossible to verify is 
Voltaire’s comment upon Habakkuk, the Prophet, as capable 
de tout. 

A most malignant falsehood is that laid upon Foulon, who 
was alleged to have said: ** Si cette canaille n’a pas de pain, 
elle mangera du foin.” It is strange, if such were his sentiments, 
thas he should have expended 60,000 frances in providing work 
for the unemployed. ‘The scoundrel Mirabeau paid several 
hundred thousand franes—not his own money—to incite the 
mob against Foulon, and thus effected his brutal murde;. 
The Court and Foulon and all well-disposed men in authority 
were cordially hated by the Orleanists and Revolutionists 
because they took measures against grain-hoarders. These 
* patriots ” profited by corners in food and also desired 
scarcity as tending to make the people discontented and 
revolutionary. They, therefore, spread reports that Foulon and 
his friends were doing the very thing of which they themselves 
were guilty. It is not surprising that they should have taken 
in the rabble, but that they should have taken in and continue 
to take in our historians, is much stranger. 

The Duke of Wellington is credited with a speech that has 
become a household word: ‘* Up Guards, and at them!” 
Indeed, on the strength of it, a racehorse was named “ Up 
Guards.” It is certain that the Duke never said it, but what 
he did say is harder to discover. He himself thinks that he 
may have said, ** Stand up, Guards.” The only remark which 
can be certainly accredited to him at the crisis is, ** That's 
right, Colborne; go on.” This commander of the gallant 
Fifty-Second was the first to take advantage of the recoil 
of the French Guard. Thomas Hardy gives an accurate 
version : 

“CoLBORNE (Shouting) : 
Fifty-Second ! 

WELLINGTON : Ha, Colborne 
You'll do it now!” 


Forward! Right shoulders forward, 


Go on; go on! 


you say well! 

Hardy is equally accurate in his treatment of another 
Waterloo mot, almost equally famous. The intrepid Cambronne 
was reported to have said, ** La Garde mort, et ne se rend pas.” 
The single word which he uttered, when offered quarter, is 
correctly given by Hardy. 

To conclude with another ludicrous misattribution— it 
used to be stated that Pitt's last words were, “‘ My country ! 
How I leave my country !”’ There is some reason to believe 
that his last coherent remark was ‘I think that I could eat 
one of Bellamy’s veal pies.’ In fact (except on the stage), 
dying men seldom make speeches. Their death is usually 
preceded by a stupor of considerable duration. 

We may gather from the history of the various mots that 
a suitable impromptu rarely comes at the right moment 
and has to be invented subsequently._I am, Sir, &e., 

15 Straiton Street, Piccadilly, W.1. W. A. Hirst, 
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A CHRISTIAN’S FAITH 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sm,— Dr. Glover, towards the end of his article, writes : “* I 
propose to be aggressive, and your readers can protest at my 
conduct as much as they please.” This appears to be a pre- 
liminary to his statement that ‘“ there is more in Christ than 
any Unitarian or. Celsus-like solution recognizes.” He says 
that ‘‘ Celsus meant to hurt,’ and Dr. Glovex has written the 
above sentences because he meant to hurt. Coming from a 
man of Dr. Glover's scholarship, I frankly confess that they 
dohurt. He is a man to whom I owe much, and I have enjoyed 
few things in recent literature more than his chapter on 
“ Alexander,” a most brilliant piece of writing, in his volume, 
The World and the New Testament. But no scholar is com- 
prehensive in his knowledge, and Dr. Glover seems to be 
lacking in information on the rudiments of Unitarian faith 
and history. 

No Unitarian has ever made an attack on New Testament 
teaching as Celsus did, or repeated his slanders against Jesus. 
Of no Unitarian can the words which Moeller wrote of Celsus 
be asserted : “ In his antipathy to Christianity, which appears 
to him barbaric and superstitious, he gives himself up to the 
scepticism and satire of a man of the world.” I have yet to 
meet the Unitarian who denies that ‘‘ God was in Christ.” 
The main controversy is not around that statement but 
around the confident belief of the Unitarian that ‘“* God is in 
man ” and that the teaching of Jesus concerning the divine 
sonship of man is to be accepted in its reality. Dr. Glover has 
observed that ‘* without Christ belief in God and God’s love 
for the individual drop out of men’s minds.” Unitarians 
cannot therefore be ‘‘ without Christ,” for in days when it was 
preached that the souls of men were eternally doomed, Unita- 
rians stood almost alone in their affirmation that no individual 
soul could finally be lost to God. No one with any knowledge 
of the social work of Unitarians would suggest that they have 
no interest in helping the poor and the weak. Into the details 
it is not possible to enter, but it is as well to remember that 
Florence Nightingale was born and educated in a Unitarian 
home, that Dorothea Dix, “the Florence Nightingale of 
America,” lived and died a Unitarian, and the same has to be 
said of William Rathbone, the founder of our District Nursing 
Associations. I may add in conclusion concerning the main 
illustration in Dr. Glover's article, that some Unitarians seem 
to have a profounder belief in the efficacy of Christian prayer 
than that expressed by Dr. Glover.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ALFRED HALL 
(President of the General Assembly of 
Unitarian and Free Christian 
Churches). 
Essex Tall, Essex Strect, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


KENYA GOLD 
[Yo the Editor of the Spectrsron.] 

Smr,—-You sum up in the neatest manner possible the three 
cardinal facts which govern the situation with regard to Kenya 
gold; first, that the gold will be won, secondly, that the 
Government cannot win it, thirdly, that native rights must 
be protected. There seems no doubt that gold exists in 
quantities, but will it prove to be in payable quantities ? I 
recall that a few years ago a bright genius made a laborious 
calculation which proved (at least to his satisfaction) that the 
total cash cost of gold won on the Rand actually exceeded the 
£1,000,000,000 worth of gold obtained in forty years ! 

But the gold has been found in areas set aside by legislation 
for native reserves, hence the major problem is how can the 
gold be won and yet at the same time give the natives a ** square 
deal” ? I suggest that at least the following are essential : 
(a) Wherever native surface rights are taken, other land equal, 
as may be, in area and value, be added to the reserve areas ; 
(b) Compensation for disturbance on the same basis as would 
be paid to white occupiers ; (c) Any land which may be found 
to be non-gold bearing to be restored to the natives. Finally, 
and this is surely a just and common-sense demand, a modest 
levy on the value of the minerals won to be earmarked for 
native welfare.—I am, Sir, &e., JOHN H. Harris, 

Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, S.W.1, 


RAILWAY SINKING FUNDS 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 

Sir,—The most vulnerable point in the defensive armour 
of the railway companies appears to me to be their failure 
to establish and maintain sinking funds from the commence- 
ment of their enterprise. Had they issued redeemable 
stock and paid it off from time to time they would probably 
have found themselves able to pay good wages to workers 
as well as satisfactory dividends. They were empowered 
in the Acts of 1845 and 1863 to repay capital, but the law 
was permissive and not compulsory. Practically one-half 
of the mileage of the British railways was completed by 
1860 and had sinking funds been in operation during the 
century of railway construction up to now, one-half of the 
capital would have been repaid. The railways should have 
proceeded on the same lines as the municipalities and statutory 
corporations, which are compeHed to create sinking funds, 
and sooner or later are enabled greatly to reduce their charges 
for supplies of gas, water and electricity. The railway 
companies have been like those owners of property who have 
no descendants and never trouble about sinking funds, 
saying that it will last their lifetime, but the companies have 
to give an account of their stewardship to an investing public. 

The most serious aspect of the railway undertakings to 
stockholders is that the competition with road transport, 
which is the prime cause of loss of earnings to them, is likely 
to become keener to the further detriment of the railways. 
Fixed tracks are probably doomed to become obsolete, as 
is the case now with the tramways. They cause loss of time 
in movement of merchandise and passengers whilst motors 
move in and out of traflic, except where the congestion of 
population in great towns compels delays of all traflic—a 
condition which the future will have to remedy by dispersal 
of many people and industries in communities of limited size 
over the face of the country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. W. Crampton, F.S.F,. 
2 Lancaster Place, N.W.3. 


A NEW HEALTH CONSCIENCE 
[To the Editor of the Spectator. | 
Sir,— The Rev. P. M. Gedge’s proposition that unemployment 
benefit is insufficient to keep a family of children in a state of 
bare physical efficiency is indisputable, such benefit after the 
deduction of rent and rates being considerably short of the 
mimimum of 31s. 6d. as recently given in your columns by 
Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree. One cannot therefore be too 
grateful for the generous interpretation by the L.C.C. of the 
clause in the Education Act which allows the grant of school 
meals from the fates. School meals have, in fact, become 
almost a form of out-relief, even to the extent that they may 
not run concurrently with genuine out-relief. At the same 
time they save many a family from application to the Publie 
Assistance Committee and from the stigma they consider it 
involves. Mr. Gedge will perhaps allow me to correct his 
suggestion that under-nourishment with a view to school 
dinners needs a medical certificate. School dinners are, on the 
contrary, usually granted immediately on the occurrence of 
distress and before under-nourishment has had time to set in. 

It may be asked, where do the week-ends and the holidays 
come in? Such consideration certainly makes the rationale 
of school meals somewhat difficult to grasp. It is true that in 
regard to the holidays the educational authority avoids to its 
own satisfaction the appearance of inconsistency by suggesting 
application to voluntary agencies, being no doubt sublimely 
unaware that such agencies are not normally available within 
Yeach. The reality is that during the week-ends and holidays 
the children of necessitous families have mostly to go on short 
rations. The explanation may partly lie in the difficulty of 
applying legislation originally phrased for conditions of 20 to 
30 years ago to the much changed conditions of the present 
day without some sacrifice of logic. 

It is a matter for regret that, whilst so much is done to reduce 
educational retardation, so far as it arises out of lack of food, 
some action cannot be taken towards the same end, so far as it 
arises out of bad housing conditions and the consequent lack of 
sleep. Here golden opportunities are being squandered. 
For, whilst the housing authority is ready to allow priority to 
Council accommodation for cases of hardship, it never seems 
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to have adopted any systematic or organized method for 
acquainting itself with such cases. The housing problem 
would have little importance but for the children ; and it is 
through the medical care of the children of school age and the 
ready facilities for correlating chronic and persistent illness 
and ill-health with the unfavourable housing conditions to 
which they may be found to be attributable, that a systematic 
and organized method of coping with overcrowded and 
insanitary conditions, wherever they are doing their deadly 
mischief, presents itself in its fullness.—I am, Sir, &c., 
24 Gayton Road, Harrow, Middlesex. H. J. Barron. 


“PROTECTION ” OF ANIMALS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Lady Lowther’s letter, in which she explains the 
disappearance of the pariah dogs which used to roam 
the streets in Stamboul, makes mention of the fact that she 
herself founded a Society for the “‘ Protection” of Animals. 
She no doubt chose this, instead of the more usual name, 
because she thought that in Constantinople there was very 
little deliberate cruelty to prevent; in fact, she distinctly 
says that “ the Turks are not usually cruel to animals.” 

It may be of interest to recall a similar opinion expressed 
by Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, three hundred years ago, 
although he considered that the Turks were cruel in their 
conduct towards their fellow men. In his essay on ‘* Goodness 
and Good Nature,” he says: ‘ The inclination to goodness 
is implanted deeply in the nature of man, insomuch, that 
if it issue not towards man, it will take unto other living 
creatures, as it is seen in the Turks, a cruel people, who 
nevertheless are kind to beasts, and give alms to dogs and 
birds; insomuch Busbechius reporteth, a Christian boy 
in Constantinople had like to have been stoned for gagging, 
in a waggishness, a long-billed fowl.’”-—I am, Sir, &c., 

Eastbourne. WALTER CRICK. 


THE NUTRIA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Srr,—May I point out an error which has crept into Sir William 
Beach Thomas’s article in your issue of December 16th ? 
It is stated that the nutria, at whose increase in England 
some apprehension is expressed, is of the otter family. This is 
not so. It is a poreupine-like rodent, belonging to the family 
Octodontidae, in external form resembling a very large rat, 
and has generally been known as the covpu. Possibly your 
contributor has been misled by the fact that the name nutria, 
by which the animal is known in its native South America, 
is Spanish for otter; the fur trade also knows it by this 
rather unfortunate misnomer. W. H. Hifdson says that 
in Argentina in his time an Act was passed forbidding trappers 
to kill them owing to their increasing scarcity. ‘Then ‘ they 
increased and multiplied exceedingly, and, abandoning 
their aquatic habits, became terrestrial and migratory, and 
swarmed everywhere in search of food. Suddenly a mysterious 
malady fell on them, from which they quickly perished and 
became almost extinct.’—-I am, Sir, &c., 
R. L. Wirtinc. 
The Gables, West Horsley, Surrey. 


THE MUSK-RAT MENACE 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—I notice that Sir William Beach Thomas devotes part of 
his article in your issue of the 16th inst. to comment on the 
menace of the musk-rat. We all know the damage which this 
animal can do. The fact has been well advertised by the 
Press during the last few months. Sir William adds, how- 
ever, the following paragraph, “‘A newer threat is the nutria, 
another fur-bearing animal of the otter family, which is doing 
much damage in France and has been introduced into England.” 

This paragraph and the intimation of a new threat or menace 
of danger through the introduction of the nutria into this 
eountry is only new in that he says that this animal “is doing 
much damage in France.” During recent months this ‘* new 
rat menace” story has been widely spread over the country 
by the Press. Nutria breeders in this country are unaware 
of any damage done in any country in Europe. In Germany 
in 1931 there were 200 nutria farms covering 2,000 nutria. 


a 


Our information is that there is no restriction in Germany on 
the keeping of-nutria and that no reason has arisen to occasion 
the introduction of any restrictive legislation. 

In Austria and Hungary where the breeding of musk-rats 
is prohibited or controlled similar restrictions in relation to 
the breeding of Swamp Beavers—and the nutria is a swamp 
beaver—were under consideration, but these proposals were 
never made law. In Belgium we are advised by one of the 
largest breeders in that country that there is no record of any 
damage done by escaped nutria there and that the idea of 
any such was scouted. Has Sir William any definite informa. 
tion as to damage done in France? If so, we should be 
grateful for definite information with regard thereto.—I am, 
Sir, &c., D. K. Marwick, 

Boundstone Fur Farm, Farnham, Surrey. 


MR. GANDHI AND UNCLE SAM 
[To the Editor of the SpecTAToR.| 
Sir,—At the risk of being accused of being lacking in a sense 
of humour, may I remind Mr. Stephen Leacock that Mr, 
Gandhi is a life-long vegetarian, and although he confesses in 
his autobiography to having, on certain occasions in his 
home-town partaken surreptitiously of beef, the taste of 
turkey is entirely unknown to him ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Hy. S. L. Poa, 
Danes Inn House, 265 Strand, W.C.2. 


* DIVERSIONS OF AN INDIAN POLITICAL” 


[To the Editor of the Specrator. | 
Srr,—While thanking you for the kind review of my Diversions 
of an Indian Political, in your issue of December 2nd, may 
I be allowed to say that I think the writer.has been a little 
Jess than fair about the chapter “* Indian Rule and Rulers,” 
which was intended to depict the disastrous effects that 
would follow the grant to India of complete independence ? 
Professor Thompson concludes his criticism with an exclama- 
tion; that I had added a “ cool” postscript to my paper 
to the effect that it was written six years ago and that I 
thought apparently that no revision was called for in 1932! 
The fact is that no revision is called for. Nothing has 
occurred in the past six years to render the prospect of an 
independent India more tolerable. This idea is indeed 
inherent in the “ safeguards ” which—extremists excepted— 
everybody regards as essential. Certainly in this postscript 
I refer to the steps already taxen as ‘* hasty and ill-advised,” 
a point of view which Professor Thompson, ‘* compendiously ” 
as he calls it—I think also contemptuously—labels ‘* Anglo- 
Indian.” Anyhow it is the point of view of most Englishmen 
who have served in India, and the tag coelum non animum 
mutant—is too often forgotten. I made no attempt to 
justify the adjectives used in what after all was a short 
postscript, but preferred rather, for the sake of brevity and 
force, to quote verbatim from the writings of men whose 
opinions really do carry weight. Of these I think mention 
should have been made in the review if it was necessary to 
refer to the postscript at all.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tullecombe, Rogate, Petersfield. R. L. KEnnNIon, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ SpecratorR,” DECEMBER 29TH, 1832. 
THe PANTOMIMES. 

Pantomimes will always be popular so long as they are founded 
upon some fairy tale or nursery legend. And we have ‘observed that 
they have generally been successful in proportion to the skill with 
which the introductory story has been dramatized. This is the 
*Child’s Own Play.” He sees realized, in a palpable form, the 
visions which the ‘“ story-books”’ conjured up, and that flitted 
before his fancy’s sight till the play-ground has become an enchanted 


- land, and the fairies have come and beckoned him at the school- 


room window ; or the ogre, in the awful form of some fat farmer, 
has stalked up to him w ‘ith a club-like cudgel as he lay half asleep 
in the midst of the tall wheat dreaming of Little Jack or Tom 
Thumb. The rural localities of the fairy wonders, too, are appropriate 
as well as pleasant. The spacious kitchen of the farm-house or the 
snug cottage, is the favourite scene of the gambols of the “ good 
people.” Country superstitions and old customs are a good back 
ground on which to exhibit the innocent marvels of the fairy-tale. 
The mixture of reals cenes with the * gorgeous hydras and chimeras ” 
of fairy land, is not incongruous in its effect. The impossibility is 
manifest ; the veil of the fiction is transparent ; but the deception 
is an honest one, and the moral invariably wholesome, 
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The Radio Review 


Ir can hardly be said that the Christmas Day programmes 
were guilty of fostering a false spirit of jollity: seasonable 
sentiments, of the robins and tinselled snow variety, were 
happily absent. Nevertheless, I do feel that the programmes 
were a little too like those of any other Sunday in the year. 
The one splendid exception was the King’s broadcast message 
tothe Empire. In the evening, the Prime Minister made an 
impassioned appeal for the Wireless for the Blind Fund, 
which aims at bringing the wireless into every home where 
there is a blind person living. In the previous week 
Mr. MacDonald had made an appeal for the unemployed. 
His talk was really a preparation for the Prince of Wales's 
introductory talk, on January 6th, to a series which will 
outline the various schemes already inaugurated for the 
relief of unemployment. 
OY * * * 


Two immediately pre-Christmas dramatic broadcasts call 
for attention. They were Mr. Whitaker-Wilson’s ‘ Mozart” 
and the St. Hilary Players’ performance of a Nativity play. 
Such catch-penny melodrama as ‘‘ Mozart” is in strange 
contrast to the good work done by the Music Department of 
the B.B.C. Some of the more romantic moments in the 
composer’s life were slung together on a thread of favourite 
Mozart melodies. A loutish young Beethoven showed off on 
the harpsichord ; monstrous play was made of the mysterious 
Stranger who commissioned the Requiem; and Papa Haydn 
declaimed pretty speeches to the birds busily singing over 
the paupers’ graves. Mozart himself was all that a composer 
is popularly supposed to be—and never is. How remote all 
this nonsense was to the sincere, simple and passionate 
performance broadcast a day or two later by those Cornish 
villagers ! Music apart, I do not recall any broadcast which 
gave me half as much pleasure. And after those rich, earthy 
voices, how machine-made were the voices of the announcers ! 


* * * * 


On New Year’s Eve, we are to have the first of a winter 
season of thirteen Promenade Concerts, planned after the 
manner of the time-honoured ‘* Proms.” of the summer. 
These concerts serve to fill in the gap until the B.B.C. 
Symphony Concerts begin again on January 25th. But 
might not a brief pause have been equally salutary to the 
orchestra and to the listener? <A rollicking first night is 
promised (complete with ‘* Auld Lang Syne ’’) and for the rest 
there are to be Beethoven, Bach, Handel and Wagner nights 
and a programme devoted entirely to Delius. All the concerts 
will be broadcast. 

* * * * 


A special word of praise is due to the ‘‘ poetry night-caps * 
which have been irregularly broadcast during the last few 
weeks at the conclusion of the programmes and before the 
dance music. Particular instances which I can recall, among 
a crowd of good things, are the reading of Shakespeare’s 
seventy-third and seventy-fourth sonnets and (a happy con- 
clusion to a delightful programme of three Haydn Symphonies) 
Mr. de la Mare’s ‘‘ When Music Sounds.” Under such conditions 
familiar poems gain a new and peculiarly vivid meaning. The 
innovation is one of the best that the Talks Department of the 
B.B.C. have made during the passing year. 


* * 28 * 


Irems TO WatcH For. 
Sunday : Song Recital by Isobel Baillie (Daventry National, 
5.30) ; Chamber Music (London Regional, 9.5). 


Monday: ‘*‘New Books”—Mr. Basil de _ Selincourt 
(Daventry National, 6.50); Promenade Concert (Daventry 
National, 8.0); Radio Dramatization of Jane Eyre (London 
Regional, 9.15 ; and on Tuesday, Daventry National, 8.10). 


Tuesday: Promenade Concert (London Regional, 8.0); 
Organ Recital—Gunther Ramin (Daventry National, 10.0) ; 
** Discovering Beethoven *’’—Mr. J. D. M. Rorke (London 
Regional, 10.0). 


Wednesday : Twenty-first Annual Conference of Educa- 
tional Associations (London Regional, 3.0) ; Promenade Concert 


_ be received not later than first post on Tuesday. 


(London Regional, 8.0); Yvette (Daventry National, 8.10) ; 
A Miscellany (Daventry National, 10.10). 

Thursday : Promenade Concert—Delius (Daventry National, 
8.0) ; Mr. Vernon Bartlett (Daventry National, 10.0). 

Friday: Promenade Concert (Daventry National, 8.0) ; 
The Prince of Wales—* S.0.S.” (Daventry National, 10.0). 


Promenade Concert—Handel (London Regional, 
Hildreth—Pianoforte Recital (Daventry 
C. HENRY WARREN. 


Saturday : 
8.0); Dorothy 
National, 10.15). 


The “Spectator” Crossword No. 14 


By XANTHIPPE. 


[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
correct solution of this week's cross-word puzzle to be opened. 
Envelopes should be marked ** Cross-word Puzzle,” and should 
No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. The name of the winner 


will be published in our next issue.] 
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in Latin. 
29. Drunkard. CROSSWORD No. 13. 
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SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The Winner of Crossword No. 13 is Miss Agnes Smith, 
Suffolk House, Brandon, Suffolk 
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The Modern Home 


Pattern 


In the furnishing and decoration of a house, the proper use of 
pattern and patterned materials constitutes a problem which 
is, on the whole, less frequently solved with real success than 
any other. If we enter a typical hall or dining-room we are 
quite likely to see on the walls a patterned paper on which a 
number of birds of the pheasant family hold strained attitudes 
among the foliage of some kind of begonia which looks as 
though it would figure more suitably in a Russian salad. 
Beneath our feet the highly conventionalized pattern of a 
Turkish carpet strikes a fresh note by no means to be excused 
merely because its red is the same as that in the pheasants’ 
eyes and on the stems of the begonias. The curtains of 
tapestry may show with greater reticence a pattern vaguely 
Jacobean in feeling; and behind them—more probably than 
not—additional curtains of net will seek to prove by the 
presence of a few musical instruments tied loosely together 
with ribbon that their designer was familiar with the style of 
Francois I. We may leave it to purists to rage against such 
a gross (but by no means uncommon) mixture of styles— 
probably all they might say would be no more than enough : 
what I wish to examine here is whether such a mass of pattern 
—of any kind—can pessibly be said to justify its presence. 

A cynic might argue that all such patterns are serving a 
most useful purpose in obscuring the outlines of the furniture 
which fills the room—but we cannot admit the validity of such 
reasoning here: it must be assumed that the furniture is at 
least fit to be looked at. Again, if it is period furniture, the 
whole-hearted devotee of the antique will, no doubt, wish to 
provide it with surroundings as nearly as possible true to its 
period (however unsuited to present-day customs and costumes 
the result may be), and this, too, we must dismiss as a special 
case. But what is to be said of the ordinary house, with 
furniture of no special merit or demerit, which shows pattern 
in such profusion and variety ? 

It is, or should be an axiom in the furnishing of a modern 
house (no less than in the building of it) that nothing is to be 
present which does not serve a very definite purpose. This 
does not mean that everything must necessarily fulfil a 
material function: aesthetic considerations are also to be 
taken into account ; but it does mean that nothing must be 
used simply because it is as easily used as not. If a certain 
feature adds nothing by its presence, it will most certainly add 
something by its absence. Furthermore there is no possible 
case in which it might as well be there as not ; if it is doing no 
good, it is very definitely doing harm. It is at least distracting 
attention from things which should be seen, and it is confusing 
the evidence of that coherent planning which should be at 
once apparent in any room. 

The reason for the emergence and establishment of this rule 
is, I think, to be found in the conditions under which we live 
to-day. Modern life is exceedingly rapid and exceedingly 
complex—not to say muddled. What we require in our 
homes as an antidote to all this, is simplicity and restfulness. 
Dazed by other people’s ideas of music, and shaken by passing 
lorries—distracted, may be, by the wobble of world events, 
we can find a greater measure of peace in a room plainly and 
simply furnished than in one of the traditional ‘ homely ” 
type—exemplified most purely nowadays in a thousand tea- 
shops and road-houses. 

If we apply this utility test to the room we have been 
considering, we shall quickly perceive reasons for the sense 
of discomfort its appearance gives to the pure or relatively 
pure in vision. Pattern wars against pattern, and little of 
it has any justification for its presence except that certain 
of the colours may be vaguely in tune with certain others, 
A patterned carpet may be said to show footmarks or traces 
of wear less prominently than a plain. ‘Therefore if the 
functions of the room entail rather heavy traflic, a patterned 
carpet may be warranted. In this case it is most probable 
that pattern anywhere else in the room will be a mistake. 
Presumably the pattern of the carpet chosen will not be so 
atrocious that the owner would wish to hide it from the 
beholder —and so proceeds to render him incapable of clear 
vision by surrounding him with a welter of distracting and 





irrelevant detail. We have assumed, too, that the furniture 
is at least fit to be looked at : it will be seen to better advant 
against plain or very unobtrusively patterned walls, | 
these show too many unrelieved spaces for the owner's taste, 
a picture or two will surely prove a better focus for the 
attention than a pattern meaninglessly repeated all over 
the area. What business has the top half of a pheasant to 
be seen coyly displaying itself above the upper edge of a 
writing desk ? 

From this last point we may, I think, deduce one mor 
principle: that purely formal or highly conventionalized 
pattern is almost always preferable to the more naturalistic 
type. It may seem at first sight a very pleasant fancy to 
convert one’s bedroom into a bower of roses by papering 
it with a design of trellis-work, over and through which the 
flowers peep in never-failing luxuriance. But after the first 
week or two, the only impression received is that of a mad- 
deningly repetitive pattern and a welter of ill-assorted colours, 
If the pattern is indeed necessary, let it be as unobtrusive as 
may be, and of a type that fills the space well and does not 
rivet the attention with puerile imitations of something else, 
The custom has spread recently among wall-paper manu- 
facturers of providing cut-out pieces of pattern which can be 
pasted on a plain ground in suitable positions about the room. 
Thus an upstanding clump of lupins may vie with a tallboy 
in an arrested race to the ceiling, or a fawn may be shown 
raising its da‘nty nose in disgust from the coal box. The 
principle is oLviously an improvement since it does allow 
emphasis to be placed where it is demanded by the form of 
the room and its contents; but one need not approach too 
close to the absurdity of the examples I have chosen to see 
how its possibilities are stultified by the use of naturalistic 
ornament. It is unlikely that such commercial cut-outs will 
possess any great artistic merit in themselves : if this is wanted, 
one is more likely to obtain it by commissioning a competent 
artist to paint a design in situ—but in my experience even this 
expedient is rarely justified by the results. Perhaps it is 
that few artists can be found who will subordinate their own 
artistic yearnings to the peculiar demands of the situation. 
It is possible that something might be done with cut-outs 
of very abstract design, which could be placed and perhaps 
combined in various ways. 

In attempting to formulate any fixed standards by which to 
assess the merits of pattern, one quickly comes up against 
considerable difficulties. There are, of course, certain definite 
points, with which every art student is familiar—as that the 
pattern must be well balanced and must fill its space ade- 
quately, that the colours must harmonize and the design 
** flow ” well—but beyond these it is difficult to avoid the 
admission that fashion enters into it very much, that there 
are few eternal principles. Victorian pattern was usually 
hideous—crude, over-crowded and over-emphatic—and art 
nouveau was little better. There seems small reason to 
praise much of the “ peasant art,”” which came next and still 
survives to a large extent : its vogue seems to be due mainly 
to reaction and to a feeling of relief engendered by its sim- 
plicity. One can look at little peasant pottery, for instance, 
without finding that the pattern is badly placed with reference 
to the shape of the piece. So long as it is simple, brightly 
coloured and splodged on with some freedom—not to say 
carelessness—the executant knows that it must be artistic— 
and that is that ! 

In contrast to these earlier styles, the tendency of modern 
pattern to become more and more mechanistic does appear 
to have some basis of reason. Partly no doubt it derives 
from cubism, but also it is in keeping with the tendencies of 
the age. Our furniture tends more and more to look what 
it is, machine made, and to lose the vestigial remains of the 
hand-work of other days: modern pattern favours those 
forms most easily produced by machinery—the circle and the 
plane surface. Since it avoids also the dangers of imitating 
natural forms and is not, or should not be irritatingly emphatic, 
its use, in the strictest moderation, can lead to very satisfactory 
results. G. M. Boumpurey. 
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Agape and Eros: a Study of the Christian Idea of Love. 
By Anders Nygren. Translated by <A. G. Hebert. 
(S.P.C.K. 6s.) 

Tur traditional culture of Western Europe, and of the new 

peoples which derive from it, is drawn from a fusion of Christ- 

ianity with the legacy of the classical civilization. But 
the fusion has never been complete. It has never been 
unattended by conflict, and the spiritual history of the West 
might be written in terms of this conflict of forees. The 

Renaissance and the Reformation provide the two crucial 

examples : but the tension exhibited at that period is straining 

the loyalties of our contemporaries. This age is essentially 

Hellenic, and for the moment the Jewish-Christian tradition 

seems to maintain but a very precarious hold in it. Indeed, this 

conflict between the two traditions is the chief problem before 
the western world. It is rot surprising that in our own time the 
issue should have been raised in an acute form, and that some 
thinkers on both sides of the line should suspect an inherent 
incompatibility between Christianity and Humanism. Of 
that misgiving this book is a symptom. ‘The whole tendency 
since the Renaissance has been in a humanitarian direction, 
regarding Man as sullicient to himself; it is Humanism 
without Christianity. The reaction is now setting in from the 

Continent, in the so-called Barthian Theology, towards 

Christianity without Humanism. 

Dr. Nygren’s book is a highly important study as a chapter 

in this unresolved controversy. Love is the key-word of 

both systems, alike of Christianity and of Platonism, which 
thus seem to be made for one another. As the author insists, 
the idea of Eros is fundamental not only to Plato, but to 

Aristotle and the neo-Platonists and indeed to the whole 


philosophical structure on which Christian theology was 
built. Love is the fundamental concept of the New Testament 


and Christian devotion. But does love mean the same in both 
cases 2? Are Agape and Eros identical, or are they in fact 
sharply opposed terms ? In other words, is the traditional 
Christian humanism an illegitimate union of contradictories ? 
This is the question which the author examines from an 
objective, philological standpoint, with no desire (as he claims) 
to prove a thesis. 

The examination is easily conducted. It is a comparatively 
easy task to exhibit the two terms in opposition. It is clear 
that the “ heavenly Eros ” means, for Plato, the desire of the 
soul for perfection. It is the impulse which inspires the 
ascent from beauty of sense to beauty-in-itself. It is bound 
up both with the doctrine of Ideas and the absolute values 
of Beauty, Truth and Goodness, and with the conception 
of the human soul as an indestructible spark of divinity 
Teascending from the world of sense to its eternal and divine 
origin. In its developed, Aristotelian form in which it 
literally “‘ makes the world go round,” Eros explains the 
“ movement ” of the universe. It is the attraction of matter 
towards form, of the moved towards the unmoved First Mover 
which “ moves it as the object of desire” (ke? &s épdu-vor). 
But there is here no mutuality: the Aristotel'an God or 
First Mover does not merely not ‘“ love the world” but is 
not even aware of its existence. This is certainly not the 
Love of Christianity. Dr. Nygren quotes Willamowitz as 
asserting that the author of 1 Cor. xiii and the author of the 
Myth of Eros had in fact no point in common, and “ if they 


one another.” 

To all this Agape stands in sharp contrast. It is not 
man’s desire but God’s gift. It is the outpouring of the divine 
initiative--undeserved (as St. Paul always insists) and un- 





could have met and conversed would have made nothing of 


Christianity and Humanism 


motived, save as the essential activity of the divine Being 
itself. It is not that God loves those who deserve it, or those 
who have purged their souls for the ascent to Him. He loves, 
simply because ** God is Agape.” The point of some of the 
most difficult parables, which seem to do violence to our sense 
of justice—e.g., that of the Labourers in the Vineyard— is, 
says Dr. Nygren, to emphasize that the “ cause” of love is 
not in the object but in the sole nature of God. (While we 
were yet sinners Christ died for us.) Thus the love of the 
Christian towards God and towards his neighbour and even his 
enemies appears to be the exact antithesis of the man-centred 
Eros of Hellenism. All man’s worth is a gift of God—for 
Christianity does not believe in the innate value of the human 
soul ; it is God’s love that endows us with worth in His sight— 
and all his love a response to Agape : “ we love because He 
first loved us.” The distinction seems to be absolute and 
complete. 

Now it is no doubt of the highest importance that we should 
be thus confronted with the contrast between Christianity 
and Platonism. For it is at least open to very serious doubt 
whether authentic Christian experience can be interpreted 
in Platonic terms. There is no true pathway from the Abso- 
lute Values to the kind of God whom the Christian religion 


worships. The Christian religion, when all is said, is not 
the ascent of purified souls into the realm of “ eternal 
values.” It is the response of the common man and 


sinner to God’s activity in the world ef history. The dis- 
tinctive conviction of Christian Theism is that because God is 
Agape, He is self-revealing and self-imparting, endowing 
the creatures with His own excellence and redeeming men's 
hearts by His work through Christ. We are redeemed in 
the world, not out of it, and redemption is wrought by the 


divine initiative. It is by God’s “grace” that we are 
saved. 
It is most important to make this distinction; for the 


native quality of the Christian ethic and its most characteristic 
valuations draw from this conception of Agape. The author 
is justified in claiming that it was the supreme achievement 
of Luther to recover this utterly central Christian emphasis and 
vindicate Agape against Eros. Yet Luther’s achievement 
has another side to it. Creator and Redeemer are one God. 
The attempt to set forth a theology of redemption torn out 
of its context of creation—which has been the post-Reforma- 
tion tendency—has brought Christianity to its present weak- 
ness. Inhis reaction against Roman legalism Luther also, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, repudiated the Renaissance Human- 
ism. As Mr. Christopher Dawson observes, “ he eliminated 
the philosophical and Hellenic elements [in Western Christ- 
ianity] and accentuated everything that was Semitic and 
non-intelleetual.”” Reformed Christianity has not yet re- 
covered from it. It has been its nemesis that personal piety 
has remained intraverted and isolated, out of touch with the 
currents of life and the forces that shape the patterns of 
civilization. 'To this, as much as to anything else, it is due 
that the Humanism of the twentieth century remains unre- 
deemed by Christianity and is sinking fast into impotence and 
despair. Nor can the new continental theology offer much 
to remedy this predicament. We cannot hope to heal the 
hurt of the world by any reversion to the old dualism between 
Redemption and Creation—which means, in effect, between 
religion and culture. Nor, in truth, shall we strenethen 
Christianity. Religion, withdrawn from admixture with the 
world, too easily becomes pathological. Christianity without 


Humanism may be something as crude and ineffective as 
Humanism without Christianity. F. R. Barry. 
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The Continuity of English Prose 


On the Continuity of English Prose from Alfred to More 
and his School. By R. W. Chambers, M.A., D.Lit., D.Litt. 
(For the Early English Text Society. Milford. 6s.) 

English Prose. By John Brophy. (A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d.) 

In looking back upon history, and upon the history of 

literature, even scholars are liable to over-emphasize the 

significance of the more conspicuous periods and movements— 
the Norman Conquest, for instance, or the rise of the Elizabethan 
drama— at the expense of less stirring times, and at the expense, 
in some cases, of a clear understanding and presentation of the 
continuity of tradition. Those who take the * drum and 
trumpet ” view of history tend to regard all things in terms of 
military success or failure, and there is a corresponding view 
of cultural history which reveals all the peaks in brilliant 
sunshine and leaves the plains and valleys wrapped in fog. 

The use of chiaroscuro offers great temptation to the historian 

and is apt to save him and his readers the pains of arriving at 

a sober and accurate judgement. Any attempt, therefore, on 

his part to appeal to the reason rather than the emotions must 

be welcome. We all tire at times of hearing this or that 
individual or period cried up or cried down, and we grow the 
readier to learn from those who are most aware of the under- 
tones and undercurrents beneath the panoply of great events. 

History, after all, is not merely the lengthened shadow of the 

superman. 

The first volume under review is an extract from the Intro- 
duction to an edition of Nicholas Harpsfield’s life of Sir Thomas 
More, which is edited for the Early English Text Society by Miss 
E. V. Hitecheock and Dr. R. W. Chambers, of whom the last- 
named is Quain Professor of English in the University of London. 
But this is something more than a work of scholarship ;_ it is 
a definite attempt to refute certain opinions about the history 
and literature of our country, opinions which are held widely 
and upon the highest authority. The fact is, not only that 
Alfred and More are two individuals who do not always get, 
as men and as writers, the consideration they deserve, but 
that the continuity of English prose between the ages in which 
they lived has often been disregarded or denied. Because 
Chaucer was our first really great writer we must not forget 
that he himself was an exemplar of a civilization that had 
already been centuries in the making, and although it is true 
that Mr. Stanley Baldwin has uttered a cri du coeur on behalf 
of Piers Plowman as well as in favour of the novels of Mary 
Webb, he has not succeeded in making the earlier work a 
best-seller. Wiclif, we remember having been told, was the 
father of English prose, but as a matter of fact ‘** England pre- 
ceded the nations of Western Europe by some centuries ” in 
the development of an official language, and that language 
was itself based on the English prose of Alfred. So advanced, 
indeed, was English civilization in the time of Edward the 
Confessor that “ it seems as if... . Eleventh-Century England 
was getting into the Fifteenth.” That phenomenon, Professor 
Chambers considers, accounts for “ the real animus which 
many historians show against the England of the Confessor 
and of Harold, and the obvious relief with which they hail 
the figure of William the Conqueror. ‘ This kind of thing 
won't do,” we can hear our orthodox historian saying ; “ it is 
quite unprecedented, and thank God, here is William come 
to put a stop to it.” Professor Chambers not only makes hay 
of the contention of recent historians that England was 
nothing but a jumble of decadence and futility in the two 
centuries preceding the Conquest, but he makes out a vigorous 
case for our cultural strength in those days and even for the 
existence of a sense of national unity. Children, it seems, 
need no longer be allowed to gather the impression that woad 
was all the rage until 1066. 

Alfred’s prose was good prose, and that is something not 
characteristic of a barbaric race. Uncivilized peoples may 
produce great poetry, but prose, as the late J. S. Phillimore 
once remarked, “ is an institution, part of the equipment of a 
civilization, part of its heritable wealth, like its laws, or its 
system of schooling, or its tradition of skilled craftsmanship.” 
The history of English prose has not only been stultified, says 
Professor Chambers, by a contempt for the period imme- 
diately preceding the Conquest but the period before the 
Reformation has been equally misrepresented, and here 
religious prejudice has been largely responsible. From Alfred 








to More Professor Chambers dispenses justice with so much 
learning and such an equal hand that it is useless trying to do 
him justice in a short review. It is enough to say that scholar. 
ship is not always warmed by such imagination or expressed 
with such vividness, and that these pages may well serve as 
guide to a revised perspective of English cultural history, g 
perspective which increases admiration for our national 
heritage. 

Mr. John Brophy’s little primer is sound and sensible. His 
knowledge is practical as well as theoretical, and anyone who 
wished to begin to learn how to write honest prose might well 
profit by his advice. One of his judgements, however, is 
likely to cause the sudden raising of an eyebrow here and 
there among his readers : “ English prose as an adequate 
instrument for art hardly existed before the seventeenth 
century.” Now the date of the Authorized Version is 161], 
* It is not,” says Professor Chambers, ‘‘ a miracle to be looked 
at in isolation,” because ‘“‘ there was such a tradition of 
English prose behind those who drew up the Authorized 
Version that even a Committee could not spoil it.” He would 
no doubt refer Mr. Brophy to “‘ the continuous background of 
English devotional prose,” which was not only an “ adequate 
instrument for art’ but for religion as well. 

Witii1amM PLoMer, 


Historian and Teacher 


The Collected Papers of Thomas Frederick Tout, with a 
Memoir and Bibliography. Vol.I. (Manchester University 
Press. 12s. 6d.) ; 

Tue late Professor Tout, of Manchester, has a dual claim to 

be remembered. As a historian he wrote much of value on 

mediaeval England and France and, after years of research 
in the national archives, completed the first detailed account 
of our mediaeval administrative system—a pioneer work that 
has revolutionized earlier conceptions of our history from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth century. As a historical teacher 
he founded and developed, in the thirty-five years of his 

Manchester professorship, a school of history that has pro- 

duced much good work and is continuing on the lines which 

he laid down, while he helped at the same time to build up the 
new university at a whole. 

The first volume of his collected papers, which will be 
welcomed by his many friends and old pupils here and over. 
seas, is concerned primarily with his work as a teacher and 
organizer. Professor Powicki in a graceful memoir traces 
Tout’s career—at Balliol, where he was alone in the First Class 
of the Final School of Modern History, at Lampeter, and at 
Manchester—and describes his work and his methods. Mrs, 
Tout deals with her husband’s many civic activities: he 
spared neither time nor labour in promoting adult education 
in the widest sense, through the W.E.A. and other organiza- 
tions, so as to show that the university existed for the whole 
community as well as for its own members. And Professor 
Alexander recalls with the frankness of an old colleague and 
friend the strenuous part that Tout played in setting free the 
Owens College from its entanglement with Leeds and Liverpool 
in the old Victorian University and enlarging in every direction 
the new Manchester University which received its separate 
charter in 1908. Tout firmly believed in the new universities, 
provided always that they set their aims high and were 
satisfied with nothing less than the best in scholarship. It 
was characteristic of him to press for the establishment of a 
Faculty of Theology, in which scholars of various Protestant 
denominations should take part. There was, he felt, no 
reason why the new Manchester University should ignore so 
large and important a subject as religion, though the London 
and the Victoria Universities had done so. He brought the 
Senate round to his broad: and catholic view, and the new 
Faculty has given general satisfaction. In his own department 
of history Tout set his face against narrow specialization and 
against dependence on a mere examining test. His students 
had to acquire a good general knowledge first of English and 
then of European history ; the best of them were afterwards 
encouraged to work at definite subjects, using the original 
sources and receiving help from the Professor in weekly dis- 
cussion class or *“* Seminar.” ‘Tout had no use for the his- 
torical essay in which ignorance is disguised in pretty phrases. 
The discipline was severe, but its good results are evident in 
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the many competent historians, both men and women, who 
owe their training to Tout and his colleagues, and in the many 
pistorical works published by the Manchester University 
Press. 

Tout’s appreciative and judicious memoirs of half a dozen 
fellow-workers in the field of history will be read with interest. 
The list includes Sir A. W. Ward, who was his first chief at 
Manchester, E. A. Freeman, Thomas Hodgkin, Sir James 
Ramsay, Liebermann, who edited the Anglo-Saxon laws, and 
Miss Mary Bateson, who set the study of mediaeval town 
charters on a sounder basis. ‘There is, too, an attractive 
chapter on John Strachan, who held the chair of Greek at 
Manchester, but who should be remembered for his services 
to the scientific study of Celtic philology. The volume contains 
also several of Tout’s longer reviews—one of them summing 
up his theory of English Constitutional development in and 
through the King’s Council—and a select bibliography. Two 
more volumes, made up of historical essays, are to complete 
this worthy memorial of a great scholar and teacher. 


Mr. Winston Churchill 


Battle. By Hugh Martin. 
10s. 6d.) 
Thoughts and Adventures. 
Butterworth. 18s.) 

Tne final estimate of Mr. Winston Churchill's character, abilities 
and place in history will have to take account of both these 
hooks. Mr. Martin has made the most of exceptional oppor- 
tunities for watching Mr. Churchill in action. He was at the 
Sidney Street siege in 1911, in the closest journalistic contact 
with the affairs of Antwerp, the Dardanelles and Chanak, 
and in the Press Gallery for the Churchill Budgets of 1925-9. 
Above all, he saw at first hand all the incidents in and about 
Ireland 1920-8, and he, if any man, should be able to 
evaluate Churchill’s contribution to the Treaty Settlement. 
His verdiets, therefore, on most of the leading episodes must 
be respected, though there are a few inevitable clashes between 
his account and that in Thoughts and Adventures. There is 
one very noticcable instance of this. After describing his 
defeat by Mr. Scrymgeour at Dundee in 1922 in a passage 
whose savage objectivity and distant delicacy rank its effect 
among his greatest, Mr. Churchill concludes : ** I felt no bitter- 
ness towards him. For I knew that his movement represented 
a strong current of moral and spiritual revival.” But Mr. 
Martin saw the thing from a different angle, and is as brisk 
and unsentimental as usual: ‘ He felt it to be a bitter humi- 
jiation to be defeated at Dundee by a Prohibitionist of Labour 
sympathies named Scrymgeour, and his mortification was 
painful to witness. No man is capable of more complete 
depression at such a moment, or less able to conceal it.” Mr. 
Martin, indeed, will have no compromise and tells his story 
throughout with incisiveness and independence. For the 
“success”? of the Antwerp expedition, ‘“ Mr. Churchill 
must be given the credit. It was the best thing that he 
did in the War, and no other man could have done equally 
well.’ Then of his speeches after the Armistice urging 
a Punic peace: ‘ There is probably no incident in his 
public career which he so regrets. He was a politician riding 
the crowd and the crowd had bolted. He shows at any rate 
the virtue of honesty in emphasizing his dishonesty with the 
electors.” Finally : ‘* At 58 Winston Churchill is an im- 
mensely vigorous young man. There is work to be done at 
Washington that calls for this spirit of youth.” 

Mr. Martin quotes approvingly Steevens’ original “‘ boost” of 
Winston Churchill in the Daily Mail, and seems to think of 
him as an enfant terrible still; half journalist-soldier, half- 
demagogue politician, wholly exhibitionist tomboy, blessed 
by Providence for all his réles with an exceptional mechanism 
of vitality, mastery of detail and fearlessness. It follows natu- 
rally that he devotes only two or three pages to Mr. Churchill 
as an author of literature. But it is surely certain by now 
that ina hundred years’ time it will be by his books that 
Mr. Churchill will be remembered. It is setting Thoughts and 
Adventures in their proper relation to the * World Crisis ” to 
say that if Mr. Churchill were the kind of man Mr. Martin 
believes, he could have written a good number of these essays, 
but that the best of them, like the world crisis itself, would 
have been hopelessly beyond his powers. Mr. Churchill is a 
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better historian than essayist, partly because he needs room 
for the exercise of his architectonic genius, partly because the 
framework of detail imposed by narrative, so far from re- 
stricting, actually stimulates by its regulation the range and 
pungency of his general reflections. In the present volume 
the very essays, the names of which have already aroused 
most interest—‘‘ A Second Choice,” ‘ Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment and the Economie Problem,” ‘* Shall We All Commit 
Suicide ? *” ‘* Mass Effects in Modern Life,” “‘ Fifty Years 
Hence ”—are exactly those which for want of the stimulus 
of particular incident and personality emerge as supremely 
and infinitely dull. ‘The absence of provocative material 
affects the language ; for once the metaphors are an incubus 
and a weariness. But nearly all the other essays are thrilling 
stories, rich in philosophical asides and in metaphors that 
not only adorn but amplify the thought. Nor should it be 
supposed that he must have himself have undergone an expe- 
rience directly before he can enable others to enjoy it. The 
best essay in the book tells the life-story of Moses. 

The one thing that is missing is effective introspection. 
There is nothing, even in the delightful essays on 
‘Hobbies’ and ‘ Painting,’ which access to the facts 
of his life would not have enabled outsiders to guess. 
One day some candidate for a literary doctorate will take for 
his thesis ‘* The Effect on Mr. Churchill’s Work of the Absence 
of a University Training.” He will suggest perhaps that 
Mr. Churchill's naiveté in the face of speculative discussion, 
and apparent lack of interest in all abstract sciences, ¢.g., 
economics, have been more than compensated for by a 
wealth of literary imagery that too strict a tutor might have 
pared away, and by an unparalleled power of assimilation, 
even of highly scientific technique, whose zest a canalized 
curriculum might have killed. He will hardly lament the 
fact that Mr. Churchill was practising the art of war and 
acquiring the raw matcrial of thought when his contemporaries 
were still being instructed in thinking methods and criteria. 
But one regret he will not be able to avoid : that Mr. Churchill 
was not given when young a few lessons in elementary self- 
analysis. For in no man living can there be so much that 
is worth understanding ; in no man living so much that we 
shall never understand. F. A, Pakenuaa, 


Biogr ritten 
graphy Re-Writte 
Macaulay. By Arthur Bryant. (Peter Davies. 
Gibbon. By G.M. Young. (Peter Davies. 5s. 
Wesley. By James Laver. (Peter Davies. 5s.) 
Ir history at its best be a marriage of art and science, if the 
consummate historian require not only the skill to assess 
evidence and organize material but the alchemy of imagination 
and the chisel of style, then Gibbon and Macaulay, though 
even the latter died seventy-three years ago, still head the 
band of English historians. These new biographies, in which 
each of them is briefly, readably, but in neither case at all 
superficially, epitomized, can very advantageously be read 
together. For the parallels between their careers have been 
often overlooked ; yet they are too numerous and too curious 
to be classed as accidental. 

Neither Gibbon nor Macaulay ever married, nor had either, 
so far as we know, more than a single (not very heated) 
love affair. ‘That would be less unusual, had they been buried 
all their lives in the celibate society of one of the ancient 
universities. But in fact, though Gibbon went to Oxford 
and Macaulay to Cambridge (where he even won a prize 
fellowship), the lives of both were strikingly non-academic. 
Each dwelt a while in the world of affairs, and when he retired, 
it was to study in his own house; neither ever taught or 
lectured or professed anywhere. They lost something thereby, 
but they also gained something. Everybody knows the 
benefit which Gibbon thought he had derived from being 
an officer in the Hampshire militia. Macaulay’s practical 
experiences—as a M.P., a Cabinet Minister, and a member 
of the Viceroy’s Council in India—must have been of priceless 
value to his History. 

There is even more similarity in their temperaments than 
might appear at first sight. You may say, of course, that 
Gibbon was a frigid recluse and Macaulay a bustling parvenu. 
But read the following : 

“He was then at the zenith of his fame, and certainly not at all 
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backward in availing himself of the deference universally shown 
to him, by taking both the lead and a very ample share of the 
conversation, in whatever company he might honour with his 
presence. His conversation was not indeed what Dr. Johnson 
would have called talk. There was no interchange of ideas, for 
no one had a chance of replying.” 

Could anything depict better, what has been depicted so 
often, Macaulay’s brilliant but masterful monologue? Yet 
it is in fact a description of Gibbon’s ; written by the host 
who entertained him at Lincoln’s Inn on the occasion when 
the youthful William Pitt so unexpectedly and disconcertingly 
out-argued him. Even in the point of style, when you get 
behind the surface, there is far more kinship between Gibbon 
and Macaulay than is often realized. Both are coloured 
all through by two things—the English oratory of the age 
of Burke and the Latin prose classics. You have only to 
bring into the comparison a brilliant twentieth century 
historical writer like Macaulay's own grand-nephew, Professor 
G. M. Trevelyan, in order to see how deeply both of their 
styles are divided from his by these two influences. 

Both have.been fortunate in the biographers here assigned 
to them. Mr. Bryant, who handles Macaulay, is a young 
Conservative, and as such well qualified alike to sympathize 
with his hero and to correct him. For the Whiggery of 
Macaulay's day shared much with the Conservatism of our 
own; and indeed after his return from India, though he 
remained a Whig in party politics, he became a very decided 
conservative (with a small ¢) in nearly all the rest of his out- 
look. This has been made, perhaps, more evident here than 
it is in Sir G. O. Trevelyan’s classic biography ; because 
Mr. Bryant has had access to all the bulky unpublished 
Macaulay MSS. (Journals and Letters), and a fresh overhaul 
of them has yielded a good deal of fresh colour, especially 
for the closing period of his life when the Journals are con- 
tinuous. It was not inconsistent with his anti-Tory prejudices 
regarding past events ; some leading examples of which Mr. 
Bryant faithfully but not censoriously exposes. 

Mr. G. M. Young's treatment of Gibbon, clear and well- 
proportioned throughout, benefits from the circumstance 
that during the past forty years most of the material previously 
existing in MS. has been printed and edited. Few points 
of consequence are likely ever to be added to our knowledge 
of the events of his life; which, moreover, in comparison 
with Macaulay’s was humdrum. Good justice is done here 
to Gibbon’s mastery, unapproached in his age, of the historian’s 
craft; but perhaps Mr. Young's best work is in the analysis 
of his style. The one thing missing in it is an adequate 
appreciation of the extent to which Gibbon as a stylist was 
indebted to Tacitus. Of some other debts, and particularly 
those to Robertson and to the Parliamentary orators, note 
is acutely taken. But when, no less acutely, Mr. Young 
tells .us that “the epithet, whether adjective or adverb, 
is the instrument with which he operates,’ or shows us how 
“usually his psychological appreciations are conveyed in 
the narrative itself,’ and ‘‘ sometimes by a more elaborate 
device the psychology is made to carry the story on its back,” 
he ought to have mentioned that these are precisely the 
devices which characterize Tacitus, and there can be no 
question whence Gibbon derived them, though his success 
in adapting them to a modern language remains unique. 

Mr. James Laver’s biography of John Wesley brings us to 
a totally different class of subject, and one for which Mr. 
Laver’s previous writings had not indicated any fitness in 
him. Wesley’s life had some exceedingly abnormal features 

not least his unhappy marriage and many of his other 
dealings with women; and it would be quite easy, though 
very misleading, to write a highly sensational biography, 
in which these would appear the central facts in his career. 
Such a course would not materially differ from that followed 
by a great deal of much-read biographical writing during 
recent years ; and Mr. Laver, to judge by other works of his, 
could have done it with no lack of cleverness. 

Fortunately he has resisted the temptation, if it ever came 
to him. The episodes of Sophy Hopkey, Grace Murray, and 
Mrs. Wesley are given no more than their reasonable place ; 
and in regard to the last two Mr. Laver quite rightly says 
that their chief importance lies in the resulting estrangement 
between John and his brother Charles, and its effects in weak- 
ening the tie between Wesleyanism and Anglicanism. Here 
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and elsewhere he shows himself aware that in tracing the 
life of a great religious leader the developments which matter 
are the religious developments ; and on this side he has made 
his study as sympathetic as a non-partisan study can be, 
and as detailed as can be expected in a brief compass. 
Perhaps he somewhat under-rates Wesley’s quality ag q 
writer. No doubt his occasional and controversial works 


are dead, and even his History of Methodism has only q | 


documentary interest. But his Sermons have very decided 
merits of style and presentation ; where they miss contact 
with the mind of to-day, the fault must rather be found in 
the ‘* fundamentalism ” of their outlook. It would almost 
seem at times as if Mr. Laver had never grasped this. For 
instance he blames an ‘ over-abundance of biblical phrases” 
observing that “the cliché is no more tolerable because it 
happens to be religious ’—a criterion scarcely applicable to 
anyone taking Wesley’s literal view of the ‘* Word of God.” 
Mr. Laver is disposed to crab even the Journal, while admitting 
“its vivid flashes.” 

Nevertheless he has written a tactful and on the whole 
an understanding book, which both Anglicans and Methodists 
may read with profit—not least in regard to the breach 
between their communions, R. C. K. Ensor, 


For Parents and Teachers 


Set the Children Free. By Fritz Wittels. Translated by Edep 
and Cedar Paul. (Allen and Unwin. 10s.) 
In Defence of Children. By Dora Russell. (Hamish Hamilton. 7s.) 
The Dark Places of Education. By Dr. Willi Schohaus. ‘Trans. 
lated by Mary Chadwick. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
The + cass College. By Alexander Meiklejohn. (Harpers, 
os. 
inet in Education. By Robert R. Rusk. 
London Press. 4s. 6d.) 
For modern parents the perusal of current educational 
literature is bound to be a depressing business. They are 
reaping a bitter retribution for the old dictum : go and see 
what Johnnie’s doing and tell him not to. To-day it is a 
vase Of : go and see what mother’s doing and tell her not to. 
And it is retribution with a vengeance ; for the new prohibi- 
tions are associated with dark warnings. An over-affectionate 
embrace or an embrace devoid of affection, a misplaced. in- 
sistence upon cleanliness, too much nakedness or too little, 
an irrational conversational reserve, a sharp word spoken to 
an exasperating spouse—a few such ignorant indiscretions of 
domestic existence, and who knows what complea may result ? 
Who knows what noxious hero of Greek antiquity may be 
reproduced in the domestic circle : an Oedipus, a Ganymede, 
a Narcissus, an Electra or a Lesbian? To which the parent, 
if she wishes to shut her mind to expert direction and take the 
offensive, may reply that in the matter of practical child 
management the modern psychologist has little to teach that 
was not perfectly well known to Miss Fosbrook, the engaging 
heroine of Charlotte Yonge’s Stokesley Secret ; or to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bhaer, the unconventional proprietors of the co-educa- 
tional school described in Louisa M. Alcott’s Little Men. 

But to all this the modern educationist will properly 
claim that a few enlightened experiments do not make a 
system, and that an isolated adventure of trial and error does 
not make a science. What we are faced with to-day is a 
systematic attempt to formulate and popularize what one 
might describe as a science of child treatment, and _ this 
attempt is typified by the fortuitous collection of recently 
published educational books which lie before us. 

Of these, the most erudite is Dr. Wittels’ Set the Children 
Free, so adequately translated by Mr. and Mrs. Paul that one 
forgets the translators. Dr. Wittels is a convinced Freudian, 
and he presents us with a detailed application of the Freudian 
thesis to children, helped out by an interesting collection of 
personal case records. His conclusions carry us in the same 
direction as those embodied in Dora Rus3:ll’s Defence of 
Children. Lady Russell writes more colloquially and some- 
times with regrettably slipshod results—for she can write 
graceful vivid English when she chooses. Moreover, where 
Dr. Wittels is out to teach, Lady Russell is out to shock ; and 
her effort to achieve this inspiriting end carries her far beyond 
the obvious frontiers of her subject into the realm of adult 
matrimonial relations and the historic and sociological short- 
comings of traditional Christianity. 


(University of 
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that on these matters, as on their educational repercussions, 
the views of Lord and Lady Russell are by now familiar to the 
pritish public and that this latest volume does not add mate- 
ally to their earlier works. 

Turning to Dr. Schohaus’ Dark Places of Education we may, 
however, be tempted to believe that the more militantly and 
repetitively Lady Russell rallies to the defence of the children 
the better. For here we have as black a record of scholastic 
tyranny as is likely to be found outside the earlier chapters of 
Jane Eyre. In 1927 the Editor of the monthly edition of the 
Schweizer Spiegel invited replies from the public to the 
question : from what did you suffer most at school ? The 
response Was generous. Hundreds of reports poured in, from 
which Dr. Schohaus, Director of the Kreuzlingen Training 
(ollege, has selected seventy-eight of the ‘‘ most typical.” 
These constitute Part II of his book; Part I (which should for 
the convenience of the reader be read after Part II) com- 
prising the author’s comments, given under the kindly shadow 
of Pestalozzian philosophy. Well—of course we always knew 
that there were likely to be callous, stupid, or vain teachers 
even in the best regulated educational systems, though their 
apparent prevalence in the system here described is a little 
startling. However, it is interesting, and within limits 
instructive, to observe them through the eyes of their actual 
victims, even though vision must inevitably be reflected 
through adult memory. 

With Dr. Meiklejohn’s Experimental College we move to a 
special phase of the educational problem. Here he describes, 
with a wealth of detail which makes it almost impossible to 
detect the wood for the trees, an experiment in free study 
which is in process of development among a group of first and 
second-year students at Wisconsin University. Unfortunately 
the actual story of the genesis of the experiment has to be 
disinterred from a correspondence published in the appen- 
and the text itself is so overloaded with pedagogic 
analysis as to present no very clear picture of the scope and 
actual progress of the experiment in question. And that 
brings us at last to Mr. Rusk’s slender, matter-of-fact hand- 
book on Research in Education. It is not light reading for the 
layman. Indeed, it is hardly intended for the layman. Mr. 
Rusk is a lecturer in Education as well as Director to the 
Scottish Council for Research in Education, and he wants to 
“get on with the job.” He tells us here something of the 
existing machinery for systematic educational research, its 
possibilities, its limitations (of which he is not oblivious) and 
its comparative newness. It is interesting to note, by the 
way, that he shares Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s consciousness 
of the pitfalls of the questionnaire. Thus he provides a cool 
and conerete finale to a warm spate of personal observation 
and theory, leaving the reader with a sober sense of the 
existence of accurate measurement and limited objectives. 

Mary Srocks,. 
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Secret Service 


The Invisible Weapons. By J. C. Silber. (Hutchinson. 10s. 6d.) 
Marthe Richard, the Skylark. By Major Georges Ladoux. 
(Cassell. 6s.) 

Go Spy the Land. By Captain George A. Hill. 
I was a Spy! By Marthe McKenna. (Jarrolds. 


(Cassell. 8s. 6d.) 
12s. 6d.) 

“Tne man who enters the secret service,” says Mr. Silber, 
“knows well that he must live in nerve-wracking isolation in 
the midst of his enemies and die without a murmur if he is 
caught.” Such a service, he maintains, should be duly 
respected, and must never be confused with the ‘“ paid 
treachery of the man who sells his country.’ It is a claim that 
will win general acknowledgment. A spy—we need not boggle 
at the name, for the odium that once attached to it is almost 
a thing of the past; a spy, operating in enemy territory in 
time of war, needs qualities of a truly superlative kind. He or 
she —Marthe Richard and Mrs. MoKenna afford ample reminder 
that women are among the most successful exponents of the 
art—must possess nerves of steel, perfect self-control, and a 
fixity of purpose that nothing can shake. Add to these 
faculties constantly alert, a brain constantly working at the 
highest tension, yet tempered and controlled at all times by 
the coolest and most calculating judgement. A combination 
beyond the range of humanity, one is tempted to think. Yet 
nothing less will do. The game is one at which the player 
cannot afford to give away a single point. The smallest trip, 





the least, most pardonable, indiscretion—and it is ali up; 
there remain only a firing-party at the grey dawn, and an 
obscure grave, nameless and unhonoured, in a gloomy prison 
yard. 

And the rewards of success? Wealth, honour, titles, 
universal acclamation ? Nothing of the kind. The silent 
service might fight its silent battles, alone and unassisted, 
against impossible odds, without thought of gain or recognition. 
The joy and excitement of the battle must be sufficient in 
themselves; or some sterner emotion, some deep ineradicable 
instinct of serviee or patriotism, must steel the heart of the 
lonely fighter to press onwards along his self-chosen track. 
Now and then, at rare intervals, a word of commendation 
may come his way. Mrs. McKenna, after an exploit of almost 
incredible daring and success, received this brief message from 
her employers on the other side of the line :—‘* Many thanks— 
the submarine base was news to us.” “* From such a quarter,” 
is her laconic comment, “ this was praise indeed.”? One feels 
that the people on the other side were right ; they knew what 
manner of woman they had to deal with. For such work 
-arried out in such a spirit the language of compliment would 
have been an impertinence. 

* T believe it to be unquestionably true,” says Mr. Winston 
Churchill in his foreword to I was a spy /, * that the British 
Secret Service... was more skilfully organized, more 
daringly pursued and achieved more important results than 
that of any other country.” Mr. Silber, a German agent who 
served in an English Censor’s office throughout the war, bears 
much the same testimony. He speaks of the ** overwhelming 
superiority of the English Secret Service,” of its ‘* mighty 
organization, perfected down to its last detail,” of the astonish- 
ing efficiency of the whole British war machine. This note, 
to which he constantly recurs, strikes strangely upon English 
ars. It is all so contrary to accepted doctrine, to the fable 
convenue to which we have always clung. It was the Germans 
—so we have always believed-— whose powers of organization 
were so uncannily perfect, who excelled in all the arts of intrigue 
and propaganda and espionage ; whereas we ourselves — had 
we not said so over and over again ?—were a simple-minded 
folk, with all our cards on the table, who just went blundering 
on and muddled through somehow. Perhaps Mr. Churchili 
and Mr. Silber would have been kinder if they had left that 
cherished illusion undisturbed. 

It is always rash to generalize about any collection of human 
units, however classified or regimented ; but it does appear 
that there are some characteristics common to most secret. 
service agents. The first is a tendency—to use the phrase 
without the least suggestion of offence—to a certain megalo- 
mania. The work and its results are apt to acquire, in the 
eyes of the lonely worker, a magnitude somewhat out of 
proportion to actuality. Given the conditions, this need 
cause no great surprise; but the effect upon the reader, 
viewing the whole matter from the serene detachment of his 
armchair, is sometimes a little startling. Captain Hill records 
a plot, which may or may not have been well-conceived, to 
arrest Lenin and Trotsky during the early months of the 
Russian revolution. Had the plan succeeded, he reflects, how 
different would have been the subsequent history of mankind. 











CAN EUROPE 
RECOVER? 


By H. R. KNICKERBOCKER, 


author of “ The Soviet Five-Year Plan,” etc. 
7s. 6d. net. 


CECIL ROBERTS (Sphere): “ I have enjoyed and 
been stimulated by every page of this book, and strongly 
recommend it . . . it has a point of view and considerable 
energy in sustaining it.” 
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** Bolshevism would have been wiped out. . . . Russia would 
have been saved from civil war and famine, the world would 
not have been harried by the gadfly of Bolshevism, and the 
history of the last two decades might have developed on 
evolutionary rather than revolutionary lines.” And _ all 
because the plans of one determined secret service agent went 
awry ! One is reminded of the half-caste clerk in Mr. Kipling’s 
story who boasted that, by altering a single line in a pay-sheet, 
he could “ disorganize the whole of the Treasury payments 
throughout the whole of the Presidency circle.” 

Another characteristic—less common and certainly less 
agreeable—is a disposition to regard all rival agencies, even 
though working in the same cause, with some degree of 
jealousy or mistrust. A lack of enthusiasm for headquarters, 
for those remote functionaries who dwell apart in sheltered 
offices while their agents go daily in peril of their lives, is more 
natural and intelligible. Spies are not the only servants of the 
State who hold fast by the doctrine, against which Lord 
Morley once protested from the India Office ‘* in the uplifted 
spirit of the Trodden Worm,” that the Home Government is 
always a d d fool. 

Let it be added that, while all four books make good reading, 
the first prize for sustained interest and excitement must be 
awarded to Mrs. McI<enna. 





The Passing of Beatrice 

The Passing of Beatrice. A Study in the Heterodoxy of 

Dante. By Gertrude Leigh. (Faber and Faber. 10s. 6d.) 
In a formal age of controversy, Miss Gertrude Leigh’s para- 
doxical views on Dante would have aroused vehement opposi- 
tion. As it is, the startling discoveries which she announced 
in a former study, New Light on the Youth of Danie, gained 
respectful attention, but drew less critical fire than the specu- 
lations of a stray Baconian. In the Vita Nuova, which is 
the subject of her present book, she develops her theory and 
gives us further grounds for her belief. In the interpretation 
of the Inferno, she endeavoured to prove that Dante agreed 
with the teachings of Joachim de Flore. This thirteenth- 
century prophet held that the real Hell was this ill-governed 
world, substituted a doctrine of Original Righteousness for 
that of Original Sin, and foretold a new Age of the Spirit. 
Most of us have been content to accept the Viia Nuova as 
an expression of that chivalrous love and sense of beauty 
which lead to a consciousness of Divine Love: to Miss Leigh 
it is a cryptogram of the spirit, and more, the secret testament 
of a precise belief. Beatrice not only symbolizes the Holy 
Eucharist, the presence of Divine Love on earth: her death 
signifies the withdrawal of efficacy from the sacraments 
owing to the corruptions of the Visible Church, and inaugurates 
the new Age of the Spirit. But in holding that Dante, after 
a long struggle, rejected the Church and foresaw the abandon- 
ment of ecclesiastical organization, Miss Leigh does not wish 
us to believe that he attached himself merely to a noble, 
but short-lived sect. He laid the foundation of a purer 
Reformation than that which had been accomplished. | ** His 
highest aim was to bring back Christianity to the Wisdom 
of the Founder, to obliterate from men’s minds the poisoned 
concept of a wrathful Creator, and to draw mankind 
to universal peace through the vivifying love of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

Stated thus, Miss Leigh’s view seems too sweepingly para- 
doxical for argument. Yet those who follow her subtle, 
exegetical reasoning as she winds her way through the great 
mediaeval allegory, will find themselves torn between con- 
viction and doubt. She brings a wealth of learning and 
ingenuity to bear on each point, and the key-symbols which 
she offers us seem to unlock the mysteries of Dante’s own 
obscure commentary in the Banquet. _ But suspicions that the 
theory may be a superb tour de force are aroused at times, 
and Miss Leigh’s method of dealing with certain awkward 
facts—for instance, on page 57—shakes our belief. 

The moment we finish the book and escape from the fas- 
cinating spell of Miss Leigh’s dialectics, general questions 
assail the mind. For instance, in the first chapter, Miss 
Leigh depicts the conditions which forced the poet to conceal 
his message under cryptic symbols, and shows how real was 
the reign of terror maintained by the Holy Office. Yet the 
argument is double-edged. In an age when heresy could be 


ny 





detected in the most harmless sentenee, Dante, as she shows, 
safeguarded himself by his subtlety. But that does not prove 
he was concealing an heretical doctrine. Moreover it is difficult 
to accept the inevitable deduction—if Miss Leigh’s theory js 
right—that the keen inimical wits of Dante’s contemporaries 
could not detect or unravel the Joachim elements in his poems, 
A great objection also may be found in Miss Leigh’s antagonism 
towards what she calls the Age of Fear. If we accept the 
belief in Eternal Punishment, that concentration on fear was 
strictly logical. Moreover, mediaeval saints and schoolmen 
were not unacquainted with the problem of Fear and Love, 
But they emphasized the utter heinousness even of venial 
sin. 

Lastly Miss Leigh frequently forgets that Dante was a poet, 
A good case can be made for the Arianism of Milton, but few 
would hold that he composed his great epic in order to propa- 
gate secret tenets. If Dante wished to announce the Joachim 
evangel secretly, then he failed dismally as a poet, since this 
twentieth-century study, despite its brilliant advocacy, still 
leaves us a prey to doubt. AUSTIN CLARKE, 


Scots Translators 


Arrows. A Book of German Ballads and Folk-Songs 
attempted in Scots. By Alexander Gray. (Grant and 
Murray. 7s. 6d.) 


The Amber Lute. Poems from the French. 
Winefride Simpson. 
Ramsay MacDonald. 


By Margaret 
With a Foreword by the Rt. Hon. J. 
(Grant and Murray. 6s.) 

Two extremely difficult feats are performed in these volumes: 
the transposition of original poetry, first, into a foreign lan- 
guage, and, secondly, into a language in which, for a variety 
of reasons, it has become a difficult experiment to write, 
even to those who speak it and think in it. For literary pur- 
poses Scots was virtually dead until, a few years ago, the 
Scottish Renaissance began to be talked about, and ‘* Hugh 
McDiarmid,” its most considerable poet, began to be read. 
Nevertheless, Scots is still a language that has to be recreated 
as one goes along ; it presents both unique possibilities and 
unique problems ; and to translate poetry into it is a feat that 
requires gifts quite out of the common. 

The translators of these two new volumes have _ been 
astonishingly successful, so successful that the reader, quite 
forgetting that the lines he is reading are the result of a very 
involved and esoteric process, may accept success as a natural 
and ordinary thing. Every good translator of poetry has to suffer 
from this involuntary injustice, as Professor Gray charmingly 
hints in his extremely interesting introduction: ‘ The poet 
has a fair chance of having his purple patches recognized ; the 
novelist, if he is at all apprehensive, can draw attention to his 
climax by trailing a row of asterisks across his page ; but the 
translator's supreme achievement goes into the pudding and 
is lost to sight.”’ His highest triumph is to disappear altogether, 
and Professor Gray manages to carry it off again and again: 

* The waters rin deep, and the waters rin still. 
O, let love gae by, since it bodes you sic ill. 
O, the hills, the high hills, and the straths wide and fair 
Henceforth will I see my Jass nevermair.” 
or, still better : 
“The man that has a broken ploo, 
And stubborn steeny land, 
Gin his true love ance lichtlie him, 
It’s mair than he can stand.” 
That is fine poetry, whatever else it may be, and one cannot 
imagine that the original could have been more perfect in 
the mere matter of expression. Such verses as these no 
translator could be expected to live up to all the time, and 
Professor Gray has made his task needlessly difficult by 
occasionally choosing a poem that belongs to what he himself 
calls the untranslatable class, as for example, the one 
beginning : 
“Tech hab’ die Nacht getriiumet 
Wohl einen schweren Traum.” 
That song enshrines a mood which seems peculiar to German 
poetry and, therefore, impossible to translate, like almost 
all German poems beginning: ‘I dreamt.” And one may 
legitimately complain too of his transposition of the magnificent 
first line 2 
** Es liegt ein Schloss im Osterreich ” 
into 
“There stands a Castle in Liddesdale,” 
which loses all the mystery of the original. His rendering of 
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Geman place names by Scottish ones, on the other hand, is 
inthe main quite justified, for what he has achieved is a set of 
Seots folk-songs and ballads, an addition to Scottish literature. 
Yet one wishes that he had not stuck so strictly to a very 
gund rule. His introduction, in which he has many wise and 
penetrating things to say about folk-song and translation» 
would itself make the book worth reading. 

Miss Simpson's translations are specifically translations ; 
they rarely rise to poetry as do Professor Gray's; they 
are rather extremely adroit substitutes for poetry. She is 
more successful with the earlier French poets, such as Clément 
Marot, Joachim du Bellay and Ronsard, than with Hugo: 
Gautier, Baudelaire and Verlaine. Scots is a language peculiarly 
capable of expressing three things: strong and direct emotion, 
grotesque and macabre imagination, rich and sensuous fancy. 
Dunbar employed all three capacities of the language with a 
skill that no one has ever rivalled since. Professor Gray 
uses almost exclusively the first, Miss Simpson the last. She 
strikes out lines now and then which read almost like echoes 
of Dunbar : 

“ White as the lily, rosier than the rose, 

As balas frae the Orient glamorous an’ bricht,” 
and 
“ Fareweel delicht ! Fareweel this denty ee, 

This genty form, this colour rosy-reid !” 
and 
“ O tak this rose, sweet, luvable like thee, 

Wha dost for rose ser’ to ilk rose most rare ; ” 
lines which are so uncannily skilful that one hardly likes to 
make the criticism that they are pretty. For pure skill her 
renderings would be hard to beat, and though the result is 
never poetry but imitation poetry (a thing in itself more 
displeasing than bad poetry), it is so good in its own kind that 
one is forced, however reluctantly, to admire it. 


Epwin Mtrir. 


Greek Sculpture and Painting 


Greek Sculpture and Painting to the End of the Hellenistic 
Period. By J. D. Beazley and Bernard Ashmole. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Tuts book is a reprint of the chapters on Greek. art in the 
Cambridge Ancient History. It is of importance to archaeo- 
logical students, as it brings within reach, for the astonishingly 
moderate sum of half a guinea, a survey which covers the 
development side by side of Greek sculpture and painting. 
Besides being strangely enough the only book of its kind 
in English, it is also one of the most brilliant productions 
of present-day scholarship. But an extremely — sane 
and extremely entertaining summary of ten centuries of 
Greek art in the space of a hundred pages is not of interest 
to archaeologists alone. Those who have been slightly 
sickened by the exuberant rhapsodies which are the unfortu- 
nate failing of too many popular works on Greek art, will 
be glad to take the taste away with something more whole- 
some. And those who have not yet tasted the flavour of 
Professor Beazley’s prose, have something to look forward 
to. The following is a passage from the chapter on late 
archaic painting : 

“The chief interest of the vase-painter remains action. Nar- 
rative subjects—mythical and heroical—are as popular as ever, 
but pictures from everyday life become commoner than before, 
and there is a special love of athletic scenes with their straining 
muscles, intense movements, and countless postures; for scenes 
of revelry, the ‘komos,’ where men rush, dance, quarrel, lust, 
vomit, shout and sing; and for the counterpart of the komos in 
the ideal sphere—the thiasos, Dionysos with his satyrs and maenads. 
For all its variety, humour and unconcern, this art is not naturalistic : 
apart from some very old persons, crook-backed and borne-over, 
from a fat belly or so, a wrinkled brow, a bald head, a bad beard, 
or a blobby nose; god and man, Greek and barbarian, athlete, 
drinker and amorist, have the same well-formed bodies and the 
same untainted vigour.” 

The chapters on Hellenistic sculpture and painting are 
by Professor Ashmole, who has contrived to make interesting 
and often attractive, what sometimes seems a rather dismal 
and shapeless period. ‘The illustrations are good ; for objects 
not illustrated references are given wherever possible to a 
single publication, Winter's IKunstgeschichte in Bildern. 
Not the least valuable part of the book is the annotated biblio- 
graphy, which includes references to articles in periodicals, 





Bible Teaching 


The Teaching of Scripture in Secondary Day Schools. 
B. L. Kennett. (Heffer. 2s. 6d.) 

Tue growing ignorance of the Bible is a misfortune alike for 
literature and for morality. Unluckily, in circles where the 
Bible is still known, it is too often known wrongly, and false 
views as to its character are still widely held. It is therefore 
satisfactory to realize that there are schools where it is properly 
taught; where the ignorance is combated and sound ideas 
are instilled. This little book of Miss Kennett’s will, we 
hope, enlarge the number of schools of which this can be 
said, and exercise influence on all the teachers—we trust 
they will be numerous—into whsoe hands it may fall. 

In secondary schools the “ religious difficulty ” scarcely 
exists; and it is possible for teachers to give their pupils 
the results of modern scholarship—if what is three hundred 
years old can be called ‘* modern ’”—without fear or favour. 
The Bible may be presented not as a book but as the literature 
of a thousand years, showing all the contradictions, the 
advances, the occasional retrogressions, to be expected 
in the work of a millennium and of some scores of authors. 
Hebrew ways of thought and methods of expression may 
be explained. Children may be told that the Hebrew is 
often means (typifies or represents; that a rascally fellow, 
even if his father was a saint, may be called a “son of Belial ” ; 
that Hebrew metaphor and hyperbole are quite different 
from ours; and above all that exact historical truth, in our 
sense, did not appeal very strongly to Hebrew narrators. 
With the New ‘Testament writers, mutalis mutandis, the 
‘ase is similar ; for practically all of them were Jews, spake 
as Jews, thought as Jews, and never entirely put away Jewish 


By 


things. 

All this is very well set out in Miss Kenncett’s little book. 
If teachers study it, and teach according to its principles, 
we may hope that their pupils will escape ** Fundamentalism ” 
on the one hand and excessive scepticism on the other. 

K. E. Wevverr. 
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Fiction 


By L. A. G. StrRonG, 


Violante. By George R. Preedy. (Cassell. 7s. 6d.) 

Silent Meadows. By F.H. Dorset. (Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d.) 

The Broken Heart. By Temple Thurston. (Ward, Lock. 7s. 6d.) 

London is a Fine Town. By R.C. Woodthorpe. (Ivor Nicholson 
and Watson. 7s. 6d.) 

Old Callender. By Claude Copping. 


(Harmsworth. 7s. 6d.) 


Tu heroine of Mr. Preedy’s new romance more than once 
made me think of Webster’s Vittoria Corombona, even 
though in character she does not greatly resemble that lady. 
She could not have had the wit to frame Vittoria’s cry : 
‘**Condemn you me for that the Duke did love me! 

So may you blame,.some fair and crystal river 

For that some melancholic distracted man 

Hath drowned himself in’t : ” 
—though it would have well suited her predicament. For 
the beauty of Violante turned many men melancholic and 


distracted ; | each thought her a fair and crystal river ; and - 


cach was drowned. Her beauty became a scandal in Toulouse, 
and the expedient of marrying her to poor Valmaison made 
matters worse, for he was murdered, and her friends and 
relations came under suspicion for the deed. She, whose only 
wish was to please and comfort her suitors, brought evil to 
them all. Confessing at her trial, she said that she had given 
herself to them out of compassion, but neither the parliament 
nor the recipients appreciated her generosity, the only man 
she loved turned from her in contempt, and there was nothing 
Jeft for her but death. The chief characters besides Violante 
are the priest who for her sake breaks his vows and forswears 
his faith, and Monseigneur de Falaise, urged en by his jealous 
passion to persecute her and those he believes to be her lovers, 
unable to rest till he has extorted from her what he dreads to 
hear. Mr. Preedy, who has here supplied his own interpreta- 
tion of an historical case, has made a fine and richly coloured 
story. He is perhaps a little too fond of extraneous thunder- 
storms and other atmospheric devices for heightening the 
action of his story, but many of the scenes are powerful enough 
even without such assistance. Violante can be recommended 
to those who love a full-blooded historical novel. 

Another story in which melodrama plays a vigorous if 
belated and somewhat unexpected part is Miss F. H. Dorset’s 
Silent Meadows. Ihave puzzled for some time over this novel, 
Certain things are obvious—namely, that the end is not as 
good as the beginning, that the book changes direction, and 
that Miss Dorset suggests a number of questions to which she 
provides no answer. There must however be a reason for all 
this, and I think that the reason, the central weakness of the 
book, lies in the character of Sidney Palmer. Anne and Algy, 
daughters of William and Veronica Grant, led the materially 
comfortable and repressed existence which we expect to be 
told of in any modern novel with a Victorian setting. Miss 
Dorset, eyeing her scene with sympathy and _ perception, 
makes all perfectly credible. No less credible, if less expected, 
is the diversion by William Grant of Anne’s inheritance for his 
own purposes, and his subsequent theft in order to pay her 
back. William is alive, and so are his two daughters. But 
what of Sidney Palmer ? What is this man with whom Anne 
clopes ? Is he just a bad hat ? Did he want Anne only for 
her money ? Did he, as he said, fall in love with her after- 
wards ? Miss Dorset, instead of answering these problems, 
supplies an octoroon armed with a compromising photo- 
graph, a number of violent coincidences, and a convenient 
pond. <A story which began as a character study ends as a 
roaring melodrama ; and in the last five pages we skip thirty 
years and read two letters addressed to the curate whom Algy 
would have married if all had gone well. Silent Meadows is 
exceedingly interesting and raises high hopes for Miss 
Dorset’s future. As a whole, however, it cannot be called a 
surecess. 

Quite early in my reading carcer I learned that it was worth 
while to read Mr. Temple Thurston, if only for the sake of an 
occasional reward. His books have varied almost as greatly 
as their subject-matter, but in every one the reader, if he keep 
on long enough, will be rewarded by some passage of observa- 
tion so exact as to be a permanent addition to his knowledge 
of the human scene. I can recall many such : and as a result 
lam always ready to put up with the things I do not like in his 


work for the sake of the things which I do. The Broken 
Heart is no exception to this rule. Some of the stories are g 
little easy in construction and vocabulary, but ail are worth 
reading. ‘ From the Dead to the Living ”’ is characteristic of 
Mr. Temple Thurston in both his manners. He has so concen. 
trated on his main idea that he has failed to see how much 
more meaning the story would have had if he explained to us 
the paradox of the condemned man’s behaviour. As it is, the 
robbery and murder are flung at our heads because Mr, 
Thurston, intent upon the business of the letters, has taken 
the first excuse that came to hand in order to create the 
situation he requires. Perhaps the best story in an interesting 
collection is ‘* The Anniversary,’ an uncommonly neat plot 
managed with a casualness which only the skilled hand cap 
achieve. 

The author of that excellent novel, The Public School Murder, 


opens his second book with a summary so concise that I cannot 


do better than set it down in full: 


“Few young men have accomplished more on their first holiday 
in London than Ernest Chevington. He was the means of restoring 
to an aged fellow-townsman a long-lost grand-daughter. He was 
granted a private interview with a Cabinet Minister. He was 
present at a still more remarkable interview between the Cabinet 
Minister and a famous figure in the shopkeeping world. He was 
admitted behind the scenes in Fleet Street. 

** He was the hero of a thrilling episode in which he went to tho 
rescue of a celebrated airwoman whose name just then was on every- 
one’s lips. 

‘‘ What is more to the point, perhaps, he had two adventures in 
love. One of these went comically awry. The other, on which 
the Fates seemed to have cast a benevolent eye from the very 
beginning . . .” 


Admirable though this is, it leaves out one or two matters 
of interest. It does not make explicit the connexion between 
the celebrated airwoman and the butcher at home in Worces- 
tershire. It contains no reference to that sinister individual, 
the Rev. Mr. Vyle. You would not realize from it that Ernest 
penetrated the literary and artistic thickets of Bloomsbury, 
nor that he encountered a gentleman whose name was T. St. 
C. de V. Otley-Parkes. It insufficiently describes his expe- 
riences with publicists and in the world of the cinema ; and it 
passes over completely Mrs. Perfect, that model among land- 
ladies, who dealt so faithfully with the various persons com- 
mitted by an indifferent fortune to her care. Mr. Woodthorpe 
is in the best sense an original writer. He gets off 
the mark quickly, sets a strong pace, and stays the 
course. 

Old Callender was an unpleasant old man. Retiring at 
seventy-five, and turning his back upon Kingsthorpe, he 
announced to his friends and relations his intention of living 
to be a hundred—and proceeded to defeat it, in the span of 
four years, by a number of ill-informed and stupid actions, 
Of his family he eared only for Marjorie, widow of his beloved 
son, who had been killed in the War. He had his human 
moments : 

** * You know, Bess. I'm sorry to go,’ said Mr. Callender, as they 
waited on the station platform. ‘ They’re building some nice houses 
on Ridge Hill. We might have taken one of those.’ 

“«* Well, you'll always be able to sell this new house of ours, and 
come back again—if you want to. Idon’t think I shall. I’ve never 
had the friends here that you’ve had.’ 

“Mr. Callender sighed. He'd miss those old cronies. He was 
afraid there wouldn’t be much society for him in his new home. 
These seaside towns catered for a smarter set than he was used to. 

“© Still, Bess is right—I can always come back.’ 

“ Sitting in the train he watched the roofs of Kingsthorpe grow 
small and distant across the flat fields, and wondered rather sadly if 
the place would be the same should he return to it in years to 
come.” 


At the end of the book, too, one cannot withhold a touch 
of sympathy for the old man battling along in pursuit of his 
purpose through taxi-accidents and the various obstacles that 
rise in front of him. Still, he is an unpleasant old man, and 
this, I think, is the main objection to Mr. Copping’s story. It 
would have been strengthened if he had persuaded us that the 
tale of Mr. Callender was more than the decay and demise of 
a self-willed old curmudgeon incurred prematurely through 
his own folly. Even so, it remains a very able piece of 
work, 
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Current Literature 


THE ROMANCE OF LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS 
By E. Beresford Chancellor 
Mr. E. Beresford Chancellor’s new essay in London topo- 
phy is somewhat fancifully entitled The Romance of 
Linceln’s Inn Fields (Richards Press, 12s. 6d.). It covers 
jn fact the larger area between Holborn and the Strand, 
Chancery Lane and Kingsway, which in the last two genera- 
tions has been transformed in appearance and character, 
though the Inn and the Fields remain much as they were. 
Mr. Chancellor brings out the curious fact that, under James I 
the Privy Council ordered that the Fields should remain for 
ever aS an Open space, to further the Crown’s policy of setting 
a limit to the growth of London. Happily the Fields were 
saved, but great houses were soon built round them, and new 
streets and alleys, with two noted theatres, sprang up after 
the Restoration. The account of Clare Market and of the 
equally unsavoury slums that were removed when the Law 
Courts were built is of particular interest. Mr. Chancellor 
writes pleasantly, but he has not always revised his proofs, 
so that he has allowed himself to speak of Franklin as the 
future President of the United States (p. 187), to say that 
Lincoln’s Inn Old Hall was built in 1606—a century out— 
and to refer to the well-known Oxford Royalist newspaper, 
the Mercurius Aulicus of 1642-5, as ‘“‘an anonymously 
published work.” The closing chapter deals with ‘* Dickens 
in Lincoln’s Inn.” The author justly observes that Dickens did 
not seek or profess to describe particular streets or houses 
with photographic accuracy, so that the search for his originals 
is usually vain. It may be pointed out that those who dispute 
about the site of the burial ground where Lady Dedlock’s 
lover was laid assume much too readily that it was close to 
Lincoln’s Inn. The book is well illustrated from old prints 
and drawings. 
ESCAPERS ALL 
!dited by Harold Armstrong 
Some time ago the B.B.C. broadcast a series of talks by 
“escapers ’—that is to say, men who had been taken prisoner 
in the Great War and had succeeded in escaping from the 
camps in which they were confined. These talks, here 
gathered together in a volume, make enthralling reading. 
No less interesting than the hazards and adventures under- 
gone is the psychology of the escaper, which seems to be 
fairly constant in each case. It is doubtful whether the 
escapers themselves could have analysed the motives that 
led them again and again to make the effort. A few admitted 
to a desire to get back into the firing line, but in most cases 
the motive was deeper and more obscure, a kind of itch 
towards self-expression, a refusal to be kept on the shelf 
in times of general activity. In no case was it merely the 
difference between sluggishness and energy, for many of 
the most energetic captives made no attempt to escape, 
but spent their time in some form of study. The physical 
obstacles in the way of escape were more or less uniform. 
“The camp ... was bounded all round by a fence of solid 
boarding about eight feet high with six strands of overhung barbed 
wire on the top. Outside this was a twenty-strand barbed wire 
fence about ten feet high—in all about thirty-one miles of wire 
were used for a perimeter of six hundred yards. There was one 
sentry—or more—at every angle outside, and sentries inside at 
every point where buildings stood close to the board fence. There 
were big are lights dotted about all over the inside and small electric 
lamps at about twenty-yard intervals along the board fence.” 


The escapers as a class showed an extraordinary ingenuity 
in surmounting these and even more formidable obstacles. 
German prisoners in England had a still more difficult task, 
and Gunther Pliischow’s narrative of his escape from this 
country is probably the most remarkable of an extraordinary 
collection. ‘These narratives emphasize how small is the 
difference between the two nationalities when faced with 
similar conditions. Almost the only contrast lies in the 
schoolboy high spirits of the Allied captives, and their 
propensity to rag their captors and obstruct them in the 
prosecution of routine searches, &c. The German prisoners, 
while they seem to have been equally successful in secreting 
what they wanted, went about the job in a more serious 
and respectful spirit. Escapers All (Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.) 
is as exciting reading as has appeared for a very long time. 
PEPYS’ LETTERS AND THE SECOND DIARY 
Edited by R. G. Howarth 

It is hard to believe, as the editor of these letters says, 
that Pepys had any real existence before or after his famous 
Diary. And this selection from his correspondence covering 
the years 1656-1703, and the second Diary written in 1683-4 
during a voyage on Admiralty business to Tangier, will be 
of slight interest to the general reader though absorbing 
to the Pepysian. The unwitting apostle of intimacy is here 
revealed as a busy man of affairs soliciting and being solicited, 
a man of diligent, amiable character and a worthy olflicial. 
The elderly diarist can still exclaim in Tangier, ‘‘ Merry 
at supper with wine in saltpetre. Spanish onions mighty 





good.” Thus something remains of the relish of the 
improper ‘thirties, but he is, so far as posterity is concerned, 
not the man he was. Certain letters indicate his patience 
with the troublesome family of Mary Skinner, who at his 
wife’s death became his housekeeper and his mistress openly 
kept with the apparent approval of the stern John Evelyn: 
and one may surmise that Pepys is another paradoxical 
example of the man who becomes more respectable in a liaison 
than he was in legal wedlock. The lady lived with him 
for the rest of his life and it is hard to say why the excellent 
editor of this book, Pepys’ Letters and the Second Diary 
(Dent, 7s. 6d.) should consider the affair, at its beginning, 
sordid. It was in accord with Restoration customs; the 
worthiness of Pepys’ behaviour cannot be questioned. ‘The 
account of Pepys’ death, written by his nephew John 
Jackson in a letter to John Evelyn, might have been written 
by Pepys himself. “‘. . . Upon opening his body (which the 
uncommonness of his case required of us). . .”’ so the second 
paragraph begins. What appropriateness! How strangelv 
symbolic! The letter ought to be prefixed to further editions 
of his Diary. For the editing and introduction of the present 
volume there cannot be too much praise. 


LITERARY SESSIONS 
By Eric Partridge 


The essays of Mr. Eric Partridge are not remarkable for 
grace or great originality, though the latter quality may be 
granted his paper on “ The Origin of the Drama,” in which 
he seeks to detach drama from its alleged religious origins 
and found it on the previous instinct of make believe. Yet 
what more psychologically probable desire could there be 
in primitive people than the desire to act the parts of gods 
and devils? Does he not think that the primitive dramatic 
instinct is the religious instinct ? For the rest this curious 
collection of essays, Literary Sessions, by Eric Partridge 
(Scholartis Press, 7s. 6d.) summarizes baldly the general 
movement of criticism from the romantics until the present 
day and in timely brevity “places” Mr. I. A. Richards ; 
while there are articles on best sellers and the relative publics 
of “high-brow,” ‘* middle-brow,” and popular fiction. As 
long as the best work reaches what he calls the significant 
public he does not despair. He writes to the point on literarv 
censorship and hesitatingly offers an ingenious proposal 
for catching the pornographer and at the same time pro- 
tecting the serious writer from the ignorance of magistrates 
and the “stunt”? moralists of the popular Press. An essay 
on Ambrose Bierce, too much neglected in England, notes 
on some forgotten Victorians, and a few papers on curiosities 
of medicine, complete a distracting but readable miscellany. 


FROM JUNGLE TO JUTLAND 
By Major Claude Wallace 

The publishers of this book (Nisbet, 16s.) have done the 
author a strange disservice by sending it out with a list of 
hints for reviewers. There are in all sixteen page references 
with appropriate captions added, to which attention is thus 
gratuitously directed. This device may lighten the work of a 
reviewer, but it also makes for dishonest reviewing, and sug- 
gests moreover that there can be nothing else worth-while in 
the book, which may be an injustice to the author. Fortu- 
nately we read the book before looking at the prompt, and 
it is curious that none of our notes included the sensational 
items so heavily underlined by the publishers. Following their 
method, we may draw attention to the dislike of the native for 
the Liberian colonist (page 4), the honesty of the unspoiled 
African and the deterioration which sets in with the advent 
of foreign ideas (page 168), the unusual habits of tsetse-fly 
(page 170), the swing of the judicial pendulum in the Congo 
(page 208), a rehash of an alleged bush-telegram (page 221), 
and a strangely worded title-page. The Admiralty’s withers 
are doubtless quite unwrung by the Jutland revelations on 
which the publishers lay such stress. 


ZIONISM 
By Leonard Stein 

As a short account of an interesting and important subject 
Mr. Leonard Stein’s Zionism (Kegan Paul, 3s. 6d.) is heartily 
to be commended. Though nominally a new edition of a 
book published in 1925, it has been almost entirely re- 
written. Indeed, the troubles and trials of the last few years, 
in which Lord Passfield played an unhappy part, led Zionists 
and their friends at times to fear that Great Britain had for- 
gotten her pledge of 1917 to create a “ national home for the 
Jewish people” in Palestine. Mr. Stein traces the history of 
Zionism first as a vague aspiration and then, under Herzl, as a 
definite movement from 1896 onwards. He surveys briefly but 
clearly the development of the Jewish community in Palestine 
under the Mandate, and makes a temperate reference to the 
Arab riots of 1929 and the mishandling of the situation by 
the Labour Government. Mr. Stein is convinced that the 
Zionist foundations in Palestine are now well and truly laid, 
and that the Zionists are there building up “* a type of Jewish 
life which shall be a true reflection of the Jewish genius and a 
living embodiment of Jewish ideals.” 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The Past Year 


Next week I hope to say something with regard to 
financial prospects for the New Year. It has, however, 
always to be remembered that the line between one 
year and another is but an imaginary one, and so closely 
are the events of the New Year the outcome of the one 
which has preceded it that any careful consideration 
of the prospects for 1933 must be based on a true judgement 
of the significance of the developments of the year 
which has come to a close. 

The occasions seem to be few when there is excessive 
grief at parting with the old year, or, it is good to add, 
when there is not a welcome given to the New Year, 
with fresh hopes aroused. Certainty for some years past 
it has become almost a habit to regard the closing year 
as one of ,unprecedented depression so that as regards 
the year following one sometimes even hears the ex- 
pression that “it can scarcely be worse than the one 
‘that has gone.” But while, of course, there is some 
excuse for this sombre feeling of recent years, I think 
that to some extent it is to be accounted for, simply, 
by failure years ago to realize the magnitude of the 
disaster of the Great War of 1914-1918. That there was 
such failure is evident from the very fact that in so 
many quarters the disposition was to look for a speedy 
recovery. To find ourselves, therefore, fourteen years 
after the conclusion of the War with an unexampled 
world depression and with unprecedented figures of 
unemployed constitutes a staggering blow to the super- 
ficial optimist. 

FEATURES OF THE YEAR. 

These are times, however, when there is no room 
either for the shallow optimist or the gloomy pessimist. 
I think it was the late Studdert Kennedy who likened 
the former to an ostrich hiding his head in the sands 
and smiling with his back feathers, while the definitions 
of the pessimist are too numerous and too well known 
to be worth repeating. I want, therefore, in a very few 
paragraphs not to make an exhaustive survey of the 
events of the past year in so far as they have affected 
the financial situation, but to summarize a few of the 
more important features, with special reference to those 
which seem likely to have the greatest influence upon 
prospects for the New Year. 


UNFAVOURABLE Facts. 

And to take the worst side of the picture first, it has 
to be recorded that the year closes with an actual 
increase in the numbers of unemployed in this country 
and probably throughout the world. Indeed, the figures 
are staggering, for, including the United States, it is 
generally reckoned that there must be at least 25,000,000 
people now ranking as unemployed persons. For the 
investor and the taxpayer the year has been one of the 
most trying on record, the more so because by the mere 
process of attrition the burden of taxes and financial 
losses having increased from year to year. Not a few 
holders of Foreign Loans have suffered loss in their income 
through defaults, and these losses have come upon the 
top of the heavy taxation. Nor must it be forgotten 
that while holders of the 5 per cent. War Loan have 
suffered no loss but in most cases have received a bonus 
during 1932, there is the prospective reduction in income 
to be faced. Financial houses and banking institutions 
must have suffered severely from the many ill conse- 
quences of the continued world depression. The Kreuger 
frauds discovered early in the year meant losses of 
millions to more than one financial centre, while finance 
and industry alike have been hit heavily by the chaotic 
conditions on the Continent and the exchange restrictions 
which have contracted the volume of international trade. 


Poor TRADE. 

Our foreign trade returns themselves have shown some of 
the lowest figures on record, and although by reason of the 
great fall in imports what is known as the visible adverse 
balance of trade has been reduced, it is known that our 
invisible exports in the shape of shipping freights and 
interest on foreign loans have suffered a severe decline, 


Never in the history of the country has the shippinglf 
industry been in so deplorable a condition, and those 
who have visited some of our ports round the coagff 
have witnessed the melancholy sight of great ships lying 
idle. We have had during the year some of the easiest 
money rates experienced for nearly forty years, but, 
apart from helping a rise in Government stocks, the 
only effect has been seriously to reduce banking profits, 
while the cheapness of money has been quite useless ig 
stimulating trade activity. 

REDEEMING FEATURES. 

So much for the enumeration of some of the up! 
favourable developments and conditions revealed during | 
the past year. Have there been any redeeming features? 
Unquestionably there have. In the first place, there has 
been no abatement of the courage and confidence of the 
people of this country in facing their difficulties and the | 
many problems which have to be solved. There hag 
been confidence in the integrity and ability of the 
National Government, and, despite the deplorable 
figures of the unemployed, there has, on the whole, | 
been a feeling that the situation has been one beyond | 
the immediate control of remedial agencies and in the | 
weary time of waiting, taxpayers and unemployed alike 
have revealed wonderful powers of endurance; the 
taxpayer has recognized the responsibility towards the 
unemployed andthe unemployed have recognized the hard 
inevitable facts of the situation. Moreover, it is not 
only in this country that there has been a courageous 
and successful fight with the forces of adversity, for 
among the good features of the year must be mentioned 
the remarkable recovery which has taken place in 
Australia, where, although adversity continues, much 
has been accomplished by the courage of the Govern- 
ment and people, so that the finances of the Common- 
wealth of Australia have improved and there has been 
a remarkable appreciation in the credit of Australia. 

Dest CONVERSIONS. 

Nor must it be forgotten that the cheapness of money 
has had some favourable effect upon the financial 
situation. Indeed, one of the conspicuous events of 
the year has been the great prospective saving accom- 
plished by the Government in the matter of the. annual 
debt service owing to the splendid success which attended 
the recent Conversion Loan, and, further, as a conse- 
quence of the great rise in British Government and 
kindred securities, many weak financial positions have 
been made stronger, and although as against the pro- 
spective saving for the coming year in the National 
Debt service must be set the increased expenditure in 
connexion with relief to the unemployed, the state of 
the National Finances not only makes a favourable 
comparison with that of any other country, but also the 
Revenue has been maintained in a remarkable manner 
having regard to the general conditions of financial 
depression. 

THE DomINANT FEATURE. 

If, however, I had to say what I consider is the 
chief development of the year and the one most likely 
to affect the prospects for 1933, I should at once mention 
the signs of a clearer recognition by nearly all nations 
of some of the causes of the continued world depression 
and also the signs of a greater readiness on the part 
of many nations to co-operate in taking measures to 
bring about a better state of things. And in saying this 
I am quite aware that the year closed with a lamentable 
failure on the part of the United States, or at all events 
on the part of the United States Congress, to recognize 
the extent to which War Debts have aggravated the 
world economic situation, especially during the past 
few vears. So far, however, from being dismayed by 
this most recent development, I regard it. merely as 
an inevitable stage which had to be. passed before 
America, the chief creditor nation, joins with other 
nations in co-operating for the general good. 

Let it be remembered that at this time last year few 
would have believed that France would have joined 
with the other European allies in recognizing the need 
for making a final and easy termination of German 
reparations. Yet we know that as a result of the Lausanne 

(Continued on page vi) 
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LIMITED 
Established 1833, 
Paid-up Capital ree £9,479,416 
Reserve Fund ses we Pe £8,000,000 
Deposits, &c. (30th June, 1932) ... £262,638,163 
Every Description of 
BRITISH AND 
OVERSEAS 
BANKING 


Business Transacted. 











TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 


HEAD OFFICE: 15, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & CO., Ltd. 

















THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund re ree ae Yen 118,450,000 


Head Office: YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Berlin, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
tien (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, 
Nagoya, Newchwang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, Shanghai, Shimono- 
seki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtau. 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 

laces and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
_ sone received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. D. NOHARA, London Manager. 


London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 


ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND | 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 
Capital (fully paid) - - . - £3,780,192 
Rest or Reserve Fund - £3,780,926 
Deposits - - - - - £55,898,683 


OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 
BANKING. 


A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. 
London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. | 
West End (Drummonds) 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. | 
Western 1 Burlington Gardens, W. 

(Formerly Branch of Bank of England.) 

Bond Street : 64 New Bond St., a 

246 Branches throughout Scotland. 

HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. } 
General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 
Associated Bank: WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK Ld, 



































WHAT FUTURE 
ARE YOU 
PLANNING? 





It is easy to provide for future comfort 
and independence. 


arranged to suit your 


By payments 
convenience 


YOU CAN SECURE 


£1000, £2000 « £3000 


at the end of any selected term of years, 
and thus be in a position to obtain a 
guaranteed income. 


Should you not live to enjoy the benefits 
yourself, they will be. available immediately 
for your dependents. 


Write to The Managing Director stating 
your age and requirements: expert advice 
will be given. 


PEARL 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 








To THE MANAGING DIRECTOR, 
PEARL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., HIGH HOLBORN, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 


My age next birthday is ............0sceeee Please send me 


particulars as to how I can obtain £...........:..csseeeeeee 
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(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 
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(4a) Spect. 30-12-32 An enquiry will incur no obligation. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 930) 
Conference last summer there was at last a recognition 
by the European nations, at all events, of the causes of 
the ills from which we have suffered and both as regards 
the questions of armaments and as regards War Debts 
there has been a drawing closer together during the 
past year of the European nations. The first step 
toward better things must necessarily be a realization 
of the causes of.trouble, and it is more than doubtful 
whether at the present time Congress expresses the 
mind of the United States in its inexorable attitude 
towards War Debts and its refusal to recognize the 
extent to which depression in the United States itself 
is linked with that stumbling block to progress and 
mternational good will. The people of America are, 
I believe, beginning to awaken to a realization of the 
true facts, and while, of course, it remains to be seen 
whether these indications of greater international com- 
prehension: and amity will materialize into purpose 
and action during the coming year, I cannot but regard 
them as among the hopeful features of the past year. 
INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, 

Earlier in this article I expressed the view that much of 
the pessimism and disappointment which have been 
conspicuous features of the past few years must be 
traced to a wholly inadequate conception of the magnitude 
of the disaster of the Great War. If this view of the 
situation is correct then it follows that there could 
be no improvement until there had come a clear 
recognition of that disaster. It does not follow, 
of course, that helpful international co-operation will 
necessarily follow realizations of the cause of the trouble, 
but the probabilities point in that direction. It would, 
indeed, be a strange and tragic thing if at a moment when 
science is every year bringing all parts of the world into 
the closest touch that something greater than science 
should not also bring about a clearer recognition of the 
interdependence of nations and of the great things which 
might be accomplished by intelligent international 
co-operation, Artuur W. Kippy,. 


Financial Notes 


Historic BANK Retry. 
Tin: Bank Return which was issued just before Christmas 
must be regarded as an historic one in the sense that it covered 
the gold payment to the United States on December 15th of 
over £19,600,000 in connexion with the War Debt service. 
Ordinarily these Debt payments to America have been effected 
through the exchanges and have had no direct effect upon one 
particular Bank Return. On this occasion, however, it 
became necessary to make the payment in gold, and accordingly 
the Reserve in last week’s Bank Return would have shown 
a reduction corresponding to the full amount of the American 
Debt payment but for the fact that there was a decline in the 
active note circulation of about £2,150,060, so that the less 
in the reserve was only about £17,519,000. 

% * * x 

Better TRADE Ficures. 

When due allowance is made for the continuance of gencral 
industrial depression, the figures of our Foreign Trade for 
Nevember were somewhat encouraging. As compared with 
the previous month both imports and exports show a moderate 
increase, and as regards exports even comparison with a year 
ago shows the reduction to be under £1,000,000. It is true 
that imports when compared with November of last year 
show a decline of nearly £22,000,000, but then the figures of 
imports for November, 1931, were specially affected by a 
rush of goods here in anticipation of the imposition of tariffs. 
In consequence of the great decline in imports this year, 
there is a material improvement to note so far as the visible 
adverse balance of trade is concerned, the adverse balance 
for the first eleven months of this year being £263,000,000, as 
compared with £370,000,000 for the same period of 1931. 
Unfortunately, however, this does not mean that the real 
trade balance has been affected to that extent ; on the con- 
trary, there has probably been a further great decline in the 
value of invisible exports as expressed in such items as shipping 
freights and the interest on our holdings of foreign debts. 
Normally our invisible adverse balance is adjusted by the 
total of our invisible exports, leaving a small real balance on 
the right side. Now, however, and notwithstanding the 
decline in the visible adverse balance, I should be afraid that 
the real balance may be more against us than it was a year 
ago. A. W. K, 
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| FOOD REFORM 
HEALTHY LIFE PSYCHOLOGY 


in practice at 


ROCKLANDS 


HASTINGS | 


(ESTABLISHED 1923.) | 
NO CHILD ILL AT SCHOOL DURING NINE YEARS, | 
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LET THIS 
PASS 


Every year 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each are required to 
provide and maintain the Life-Boat Service. 

British in the men engaged, British in its material—above all— 
British in its spirit of service to British Seamen and all Sea- 
farers of the World. 


There are still 9,980 contributions needed this year. 


WILL YOU SEND 


3 /- 


TO-DAY ? 
THE EARL OF HARROWBY, Honorary Treasurer. 
Lieut.-Col. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
H Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 




















THEATRES 





QUEEN’S (Ger. 4517.) Monday Next at 8.40, 
Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. BARRY JACKSON presents: 
FOR SERVICES RENDERED 
by W. Somerset Maugham, 
CEDRIC HARDWICKE, LOUISE HAMPTON, C. V. FRANCE. 








WESTMINSTER. Vic. 0283. EVENINGS ONLY at 8.30, 
The Amazed Evangelist and JONAH AND THE WHALE, 
Two Flays by James Bridie. 

DAILY at 2.30. (Matinées Only.) . 
ALICE and THOMAS and JANE, by Vera Beringer. 


£1000 


£16 10s. a year from age 25 
£24 . ioe 
£41 oa ” o» 45 

















at age 65, or at death if 
earlier, can be provided by 
payment of 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than are charged by 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 


line. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 


PERSONAL 

MAZING VOCAL DISCOVERY.— Develop a _ beautt- 
d ful, powerful, resonant voice by marvellous scientific 
SILENT METHOD. Infallible cure for Stammering and 


all vocal defects.—Free booklet and astonishing testimony 
to Prof. W. R. Rew, Studio (4), Wigmore Hall, W.1. 








AST-OFF CLOTHING and OLD BOOTS most 

» urgently needed for Women, Children, and particu- 
larly for men. Our poor people in East London slums 
suffer greatly. Parcels, enclosing name and address, 
gratefully acknowledged by The Rev. PERCY INESON, 
Superintendent, EAST END MISSION, Stepney Central 
Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 





AEMORRHOIDS (PILES) 
Emkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe, Obtainable through 
Boots’ and all chemists or direct from 
THE EMKOLENE MFG, CO. 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C.1, 
3s., post free in plain wrapper. 








MASSAGE, MEDICAL ELECTRICITY AND COR- 
N RECTIVE EXER¢ by St. Dunstan’s 
thoroughly experienced, Chartered Masseurs and Bio- 
Physical Assistants established in all parts of London and 
Provinces,— Apply, MASSAGE DEPARTMENT, St. Dunstan’s 
Headquarters, Regent’s Park, London, N.W.1. Tele- 
phone: Welbeck 7921 between 10 a.m, and 5 p.m. 





EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (AIL Peoples’ Association), 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1, for particulars of that 
organization. 








EMOVALS ABROAD.— Informative 
R Booklet free on request, PITT & SCOTT, Lrp., 4 
27 Cannon St., B.C. 16 Pl. Vendome, Paris. Tl. Cen. 5526 
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TO RELATIVES. 


For invalids or aged gentlepeople there 
is a most comfortable Nursing Home at 
Harrow - on - the - Hill (near Harrow 
School) where for moderate fees expert 
nursing service is given in delightful 
surroundings. The house has recently 
been redecorated and fitted with modern 
equipment, and there is a large garden. 
The Home has high medical recom- 
mendations. London is only 94 miles 
distant. 


The Sister-in-Charge, who was formerly 
Matron of a Hospital, is assisted by a 
fully trained Staff of day and night 


nurses. 


GROSVENOR HOUSE 
NURSING HOME, 


100 High Street, 
Harrow-on-the-Hill. 


Telephone: Byron 2495, 














_ ERBA AMARGA” TEA RADICALLY CURES 
RHEUMATISM AND BLADDER TROUBLE 
CAUSED BY URIC ACID. 4s. 6d. per packet (enough 
fora cure; money returned in fullif no relief obtained).— 
Sole Importer, G. LLoyD, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leics. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 





4AFFRON WALDEN TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
S WOMEN, ESSEX. 

Applications for the Post of PRINCIPAL are invited. 
Salary £500, with board residence in the College, For 
particulars apply to the SecreTARY, the British and 
Foreign School Society, 114 Temple Chambers, Temple 
Avenue, London, E.C, 4. 











EDGEBURY PARK, GOUDHURST, KENT. 

Two open Scholarships, £100 and £80 per annum, 
are offered to girls under 13 on March 31st, 1933. Exam- 
ination February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the HEAp- 
MISTRESS. Last day of entry, January 31st. 











SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 
N fea ae 


An open Scholarship of £50 per annum is offered to 
girls over 10 and under 13 on July 31st, 1933. Examina- 
tion February 21st to 23rd. Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Last day of entry, January 31st. 





Sours LANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.— Boarding 
kK and day school for girls. Education for careers con 
sidered especially. Health record high.— HEAD-MISTREss. 





CINEMA 





CADEMY CINEMA, 


4 Oxford Street (Opp. Warings). Ger. 2981, 
Premier Presentation 
PABST'S Magnificent Eantasy, 


‘“ ATLANTIDE” 


With 
BRIGITTE HELM, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 

School.—Inclusive fees for Board, Tuition and 

Books, 66 guineas per Annum. Individual attention. 
Head-Mistress, Miss BE. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A, 








S* ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of England 
b GIRLS’ PUBLIC SCHOOL. Chairman: THE 
LORD BIsHoP OF ST, ALBANS. University Examinations. 
Large playing-fields. New Boarding House, recently 
opened.—For particulars apply to the HEAD-MISTREss. 





S* CATHARINE’S CONVENT, Lauriston Gardens, 
Y Edinburgh. Boarding School. Preparation for 
University Exams. Preliminary Arts and Medicine (Edin. 
Univ.) ; Mu ind Singing Exams. of R.A.M. and R.C.M. 
twice a year.—Apply to Rev. MOTHER SUPERIOR. 








T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, LOCK LEYS, WELWYN. 

—Girls 8-18, boarding and day ; 25 miles from London, 
on Great North Road. Beautiful buildings, garden, 
playing fields, gymnasium, science room, school chapel. 
Preparation for examinations. 





HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS, Boarding School 
for Girls. Sound practical education combined with 
healthy, happy life.—Principal, Miss RogErs. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Boarding school on modern public school lines. 
Recognized by the Board of Education and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA M. CAMERON, Fin. Hon. 
School of Mod, Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





PLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 





An open Scholarship of £50 a year and two Exhibitions 
are offered to girls under 15 on September 21st, 1933. 
Examination February 2ist to 23rd. Apply to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS. Last day of entry, January 3ist. 








| CO-EDUCATION 





EWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD.— Founded by 
Soc. of Friends 1798. Opened to public 1874. Re- 
cently reorganized and extended.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





OOTHAM SCHOOL, YORK. 

BOYS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 

Under the management of the Society of Friends. 
Examination for Scholarships in March. 


Apply for information to HEAD-MASTER before February 1 


ING@GSMOOR SCHOOL, GLOSSOP. 
Co-educational to University entrance. Healthy 
moorland site. Science labs., workshops. Dom. Science, 
swimming. Approved by. Cambridge Syndicate.— 
Head-Master, G. R. SWAINE. 








| WEST COAST OF NORFOLK. 


| : E 


GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON, 
Preparatory for the Public Schools 
and for Dartmouth R.N. College. 
Headmaster, H. CAMBRIDGE BARBER, M.A. Oxon, 








ELOCUTION, ec. 





“CLENTIFIC Voice-Building gives BEAUTY of TONE, 

‘ Distinct Enunciation, POWER with QUALITY in 
Speech or Song. All vocal defects treated.—Mdme. 
DE MENGEL, Bluthner Studios, Wigmore Street, W. 





OW to Speak effectively (Parliament, Bar, Banquet). 

—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private Lessons. 

Sequence, Elocution, Voice, Breathing, Confidence,— 
Write for Brochure and terms.—401 Strand, W.C.2. 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 
ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE COLLEGE 


FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SUHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 





8.W.15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET, 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman : 
E. G. Montefiore, .D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss BE. M. 


Jebb, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 





RAINING FOR SOCIAL 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE, SUDBURY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almoners, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c. Courses 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full 
particulars from Miss PRESTON, Principal. 


WORK, 











FOR 
YOUR THROAT 





LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 


LIBERTY SALE 
A NUMBER OF 
FURNITURE AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


INTERESTING PIECES OF 


NO CATALOGUE. 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 











Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Currency Reserve 


description 





eee eee on aoe one ose 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... 4 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 
i is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STR 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


EET, E.C. 2. 
« 24,500,000 


4 
£2,C00,000 
24,500,000 
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Prepaid Classified Small Advertisements—Covs, 


UNFURNISHED FLATS 


1 RULE “ITLLUSTRATED INDEX:” TO: LONDON'S 

MOST ATTRACTIVE MANSION FLATS in «i 
Districts. An invaluable guide, complete with indexet 
map, bus routes, stations, &c., for Homeseekers who 
wish ¢o enjoy the utmost possible comfort, distinction, 
convenience and contentment at inclusive rentals, 
£85 to £300 p.a.—Post free from No. 1 MANSIONS BUREAY, 
= Park Street, London, W.1. (Phone: Mayfair 0°21, 
5 lines.) 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 








UTHORS AND COMPOSERS invited forward MSS. 
to Publishers of over 30 years’ standing. £50 Cash 
‘rizes for Pocras. Catalogues free.-—STock Wi LL, LTD. 
29 Ludgate Hill, London. 








I ADIES WISHING TO WRITE STORIES and 
4 Articles that will sell send for free brochure. 
* Woran'’s Chance in Journalism.” -—Seeretary, Dept.754 
FeEMINA SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, Clifford’s Tun, Fivet 
Street, Loudon, 














"RITE FOR PROFIT.—-Make a second income in | 
spare time Send for free booklet.—REGEN1 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85p), Palace Gate, W. 38. | 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hv 
comforts with baths and other advantages oi & 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 314. Litt. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE | 
i 





ATH—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL—first- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A... 
Large garage. Historical associations from A. D. 1759, 











BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES pet) for GOLD, | 
re SILVER and SOVEREIGNS. Bansuctes — per 
seturn. Also in urgent, need of Old English Silver, 
shetlield) Plate, Jewellery, Diamonds, Antiques and 
Jiental Plates (not vuleanite). Large or small quantities, 
Goods returned if price not accepted Send or bring 
your odd bits, &c., to BENTLEY and (0, 7a, New 
Sond Street, London, W.1 


ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE ad 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A, R.A 
Hild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager, 





WISTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
‘’¢ acing sea, Nr. pier & bowling grecns. 125 bedrooms, 

































I Mogtish chef, Winter terms from 24 gns. ’ Phone 811 
The longest and finest Sor thampt - Saas ei a 5 . 
aa y TS cruise to these er nting i Ks ADINBURGH.—THE ALISON HOTEL—Melvills 
MISCELLANEOUS | te shine ; Jan, 28. “crescent. Tygins, “Melcrest,” Edinburgh. Tel. 207501, 
cruise that One class 
d er ne class 
REVELATION TO LOVERS or real Turkish bo only—First ; : 
A. Tobacco,“ BIZIM” CIGAREITES, 6s, 34. foo Minizour ones 
ivv, post free, plain or cork-tippel: 1,000 for 58s, 6d, ‘ight isits rat saxsTON’S: CE eo , ; mrs 
Remit to saalacients, J.J. FREEMAN & Co., L7D., 90] possessions — a @ CRANSTON ‘i COmt ane AGRROR ROTEL, 
Piccadilly; W.1. “ SOLACE CIRCLES ” Pipe Tobacco, | Cuba, Central $0 en. High-class unlicensed Hotels. “ 
the finest combination ever discovered of Choice Natural} By the bea wit IVANHOE, BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable pleasure ; KENILWORTH, GREAT RUSSELL STRELT. 


12s, 6d. per 4-lb. tin, post extra, DUCHESS oF RICHMOND. 

Charmingly fitte) cabins, : 

: : B With bedsteads. Single 

Dg ae Handwoven Tweed, Handkait Stockings, ac uble rooms, Vin e see Nees 

&e., always in stock. Tweed pa ms free on Wide decks Gymnasir 

request.—MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. Sun-Bathing Py 

From Southampton dzn, 23 
One class only—First. 


WAVERLEY, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 


‘uctric fires and hot and cold water in all rooms. 
form charge per person for Bedroom, Breaktast, 
ne nee, and Bath—November to April—ss. td. 
o argely patronized by Clergy and professional classes. 











Same 














AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE..-Your. own Limited Membership. ee : tiga 
} Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incerporated.| 47 Days from 80 Guineas. Vi gi agg Rime ion yo not re 
Arustie and original work from £3.55 Specituens sent, Write for illustrated Ber wet “i gers sunds 10 acres, Inclusive terms from 133, 


free, HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Steoot, London, W.1.] dite mann toW. H. Powell, 
eet Cruise Department, 


AVE you anything to sell ? Reade 3 any thing Isa -RSELVES in Enali a 

to sell, or profe ssional services to ofie r, are ins D K RESH YOL RSELVES — in English Country. 

io pring their announcements to the notice of the many ry r Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
Six 1 scriptive List (od, Ss Pa) SAS an 





ti 
| perday. Illus. Prospectus free, Two Resident Physicians, 
14 

















thousands of readers of the Spectator, Prepaid Classified | 62.65 ———, Cross | shee ig Sa.), ; London, S.W1, ; HOTELS managed by the 
Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion | oval Agents Everywh : LE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
and should reach the Spectator Offices, 99 Gower St ot, | PhorbLb's REPK LTD, catia 





London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday o 
week. Discounts :—2}°, for 6 insertions: 5° 





:. H. A., Lrep., St. GEORGE’s House, 193 REGENT 
ae 














74% for 26; and 10% for 52. | FOR SALE AND TO LET 

: nent Tite UIT IC ee Re "HILE prices are low, take advantage of the accessi- WAGNMOUTH (near)—HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton. 

P' LLOVERS, CARDIGANS, direct irom the | Bhet- \ ate aed anistaae of Weluye phe a City. Gardens 5 acres, Haldon Golt Course near, Hard 
lands, All kinds of Woollies erate mpd vr you Mors rn houses with gardens and garages to let from] Court. ‘illiards, Turkish and electric baths in house. 










personally by expert native knitters, from the ! ovely Teal | ¢59 2 ; i E 
netic . - if meat fe > per annum, and for sale from £675, Larger houses up | —— 
tit — Bon ge = . as ott, 8 » light, so com- | to £3,000. All architect planned and in a perms anently ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
or in the Gaanoiae wR, air-Tele * pe ie ier = plain, | unspoiled locality. Send a card for the * A.B.C, Guide’ 7 ideally si ituated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
ri f: ree th ah de at aa hes etland | to the Estate OFFi fF, Howardsgate, Welwyn Garden) which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
prices, far less than shop prices.—Woo! prices are rising | (jt, Office open at week-ends. reasonable charges. Garage, For Illustrated ‘Tariff 
er msiderably, s0 order now before prices of knitted ; Iv R 2 ESIDENT “PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655 
Woollies rise. —Write for F ree Ilus’d. Booklet and Price | —————— a apply 2655, 
List, Wm, D. JOHNSON, 8, 342, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 





















FOR THE TABLE, &c. \ THERE to Stay in London—THE LODGE, 1 


eee oe st. George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Bre wktast 
TAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut, Pat, | Bee Cakes.—2. Bolland & Sons, Lt 1., Eastgate Row, 15s, tet. day, or 30s. weekly, With dinner 6s. 60. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway,Scotland, | Chester, i {2 guineas weekly 














RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


# at TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to rou ders desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 

of Great Britain and Ireland from the Spncrator’s Recommended List. In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 

the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize then, 
Pers ral recommendation of hofels is always we even by the Trave Manager. 























AMBLESIDE (Rydal) GLEN | Rot AY, ENNERDALE LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER’S. MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO, 
BATH.—GRAND PUMP RO GAIRLOCH (Rose- shire) —GATR LOCH. MATLOCK.—-SMEDLEY’S. 

—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—-GRANT ARMS. MONMOUTH.—BEAUFOR1 AEeS. 
BELFAST. RAL GRASMERE.—PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. MONTROSE (Forfarshire).—BENTS 
BEXHILL-ON- SEA.—GR ANVIL HARROGATE.—( AIRN, NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFV TEN. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOU RNEMOU THE yEYDRO. | HASTINGS. QUEEN'S OBAN.—ALEXANDRA 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA HUNSTANTON.—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF —GREAT WESTERN. 

BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATER Y and SPA, LINKS. —-STATION, 
BRIGHTON.—ROYAL CRESCENT KENMORE (Perths.).—TAYMOUTH - ASTLE. PAR (C ornwall). —ST. AU a BAY, 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE. KINGUSSIE (Inverness-shire).—STA PERTH.—STATION HOT 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL, LAKE VYRNWY Montgomery: hue). — LAKE | PITLOCHRY. HOLL PALACE, 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GREAT NORTHERN. VYRNWY. REDHILL AND REIGATE.—£ ‘ONTHILL. 
CALLANDER (Perths).—DREADNOUG LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—B: 
—PALACE, LIPHOOK (Hants).—ROYAL ANCHOR. ROSTREVOR (Co. Deva) Ot. “NORTHERN 
CAMBRIDGE.--BLUE BOAR, LLANBERIS (Snowdon).—ROYAL VICTORIA. ST, ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRAND. 
—BULL. LLANDUDNO.— IMPERIAL HOTEL, ST. MAWES (Cornwall). poe & CASTLE, 
—GARDE N HOUSE. LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH A WE, SHALDON (5S. Devon).—DU E. 
___ --UNIVERSITY ARMS. LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, WwW, SHREWSBURY (Nr.)—HAW RSTONEPK,, Wess ” 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TYRCH. —IVA NHOE, Bioomebary St... WC: 1, SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALE 
poe En gg (Co, rondentetr on LY. —KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell'St., W.C. 1, | TEIGNMOUTH.—GLENDARAGH., 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CR AWFORD —WAV EREEY, ‘Soxthampton tod, W.G.1 _ (at) HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON. 
RGR RATES GTEE, WOME TERSHTRE | Lyne REGIS CHEE TEREST Mosmot BOF Fou 
4 cL, ati 4 as Ss. ROU —_— ) 
EASTBOURNE.-PARK GATES, MALVERN.—YOLEY ATMS, S ICTORIA AND ALBERT. 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK pee Waa TROON. MARINI i. é 
—PANMURE. Re-open March ist, 1933. WEMY sco BAY. —SKELMORLTE HYDRO. 
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